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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The British Dominions in North America, &c. 
By J. Bouchette, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

Havine a previous knowledge of the long and 

meritorious labours of Mr. Bouchette in the 

British North American provinces, we are in- 

duced, though at a late period in the week, to 

renew our acquaintance with them, through 
the medium of a new, and as yet unpublished, 
production, entitled Bouchette’s British Domi- 
nions in North America. Looking to the ex- 
tensive (we had almost said exclusive) sources 
of information possessed by this gentleman, we 
cannot say that we rise with entire satisfaction 
from the literary refection he has on this occa- 

sion provided ; for although professedly only a 

topographical and statistical account of our co- 

lonies, and comprehending as it certainly does 

a very copious variety of details on these heads, 

yet we think there are many subjects in con- 

nexion which might have been entered into, 
or enlarged upon, with much advantage to the 
reputation of the author, and the information 
of the reader. Public attention has of late 
been much directed to the North American 
colonies ; and the intrinsic value and political 
weight of these appanages of the empire has 
been the theme of a prolonged inquiry, and as 
yet undecided discussion. Emigration, and the 
timber-trade questions, resolved themselves 
naturally into these important considerations. 
Into the first of these subjects Mr. Bouchette 
enters at considerable length; and we have 
much pleasure in hearing from him the still 
increasing success of the lately founded town- 
ships in Upper Canada, and the encouraging 
prospects to new settlers. Among the variety 
of valuable information furnished by him, we 
should have been glad to have found his opi- 
nions, whether the tenure in seigneurie, or of 
free and common soccage, is most advantageous, 
and of more immediate benefit to the provinces ; 
and whether the dense and surplus Canadian 
population does not imperatively call for the 
creation of new seigneuries for their location 
on the crown lands ; as, in consequence of the 
unconquerable attachment they manifest for 
their ancient laws and customs, all attempts 
to distribute them in townships have been quite 
nugatory. As regards the advantages derived 
from the excessive impulse given to the tim- 
ber-trade, we are much pleased to catch an 
expression of the author’s opinion in unison 
with our own. The chief business of the popu- 
lation should be agriculture; and we are quite 
sure that the progress of our colonies has 
rather been retarded than forwarded by the 
direction of the spare numbers of the labouring 
classes to the getting out of pine timber, and 
the digging for gypsum ; but for these, the ex- 
portation of grain, which affords a remunerat-: 
ing price, would have greatly increased, and 
the fisheries might not have ‘been so much 
engrossed by an enterprising neighbour. Mr. 

Bouchette’s descriptions of the vopogre y of 

these provinces are penned with e ace 





curacy of a surveyor; and if acquainted with 
Mr. Galt’s no less faithful sketches of the 
inhabitants, the reader may easily, in his own 
mind, people the landscape. The p s of 
society, as rapid in these colonies as their 
spring vegetation, is methodically traced and 
described, trem the first peopling of the soli- 
tude of the pine-forest, through all the grada- 
tions of improvement, to the assumption of the 
characters of towns and even cities, upon the 
same site. The genius of the mother country 
is distinctly manifest in many of the early ad. 
vancements and infant foundations of her co- 
lonies; and we may cite as an example the 
numerous canals now in progress, or completed, 
in these provinces for the more expeditious 
transits of merchandise, or as precautionary de- 
fences against foreign aggression. 

Of the state of society the author does not 
profess to give any account ; and not being ori- 
ginal in this particular, it is almost needless 
to remark, that education is another subject on 
which he scarcely touches. Of the portions of 
these volumes which relate to the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, we report in terms 
of commendation; but as respects those of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, they do 
not contain much that has not been gathered 
from preceding publications,—particularly from 
Mr. Haliburton’s account of Nova Scotia, the 
best provincial history with which we are ac- 
quainted. We had almost forgotten to speak in 
terms of unqualified praise of the fidelity and 
execution of the views which adorn the pages : 
the lithography is extremely creditable to the 
artist. We have great difficulty in selecting a 
specimen for the opinion of our readers ; all the 
striking features of foaming fall and lake have 
been so frequently and so lately troubled by 
Captain Hall and others, that we would rather 
let them rest and subside in peace. Perhaps a 
description of Kingston, the naval arsenal, and 
of the flourishing settlements in the neigh- 
bourhood, finishing with a summary of the im. 
provements in the lower province, will have 
some little claim for freshness and variety. 

*“* The town of Kingston, the largest and 
most populous of the Upper Province, is very 
advantageously seated on the north side of the 
river St. Lawrence, or rather at the eastern 
extremity of Lake Ontario: it is in latitude 
44° 8 north, and in longitude 76° 40’ west 
from Greenwich. On the ground upon which 
it is built formerly stood Fort Frontenac, an 
old French post. Its foundation took place in 
1783; and by gradual increase it now presents 
a front of nearly three quarters of a mile, and 
in 1828 contained a population ascertained by 
census to amount to 3528 inhabitants, exclu. 
sive of the troops in garrison; including the 
latter, and making due allowance for two years’ 
increase, its population may now be computed 
at not less than 5,500 souls. The streets are 
regularly planned, running at right angles with 
each other, but not paved. The number of 
houses may be estimated at about six hundred 
and seventy. Most of them are well built of 
stone: many of them spacious and commo- 


dious: but very few are remarkable for the 
taste or elegance of their structure. An exten- 
sive wooden bridge of much solidity and beauty 
has recently been thrown over the narrowest 
part of the channel, between Point Frederick 
and the town. It exceeds six hundred yards in 
length, and has materially added to the scenery 
of the place and the convenience of its inhabit- 
ants. The public buildings are a government. 
house, a court-house, a Protestant and a Catho-. 
lic church, a market-house, a gaol, and hos- 
pital, besides the garrison, block-houses, go- 
vernment magazines, and stores. This town 
has obtained considerable mercantile import- 
ance within the last twenty years: wharfs have 
been constructed, and many spacious ware- 
houses erected, that are usually filled with 
merchandise: in fact, it is now become the 
main entrepét between Montreal and all the 
settlements along the lakes to the westward. 
From the commencement of spring until the 
latter end of autumn, great activity prevails; 
vessels of from eighty to nearly two hundred 
tons, employed in navigating the lake, are 
continually receiving and discharging their 
cargoes, as well as the bateaux used in the 
river; and the magnificent steam-boats that 
ply between Kingston, York, and Niagara, 
contribute largely to the lively animation of 
the scene. Its commercial importance must 
also be considerably enlianced by the opening 
of the Rideau canal, which will: necessarily 
render it the emporium of the whole trade of 
the two provinces, whether carried on by the 
St. Lawrence or through the Ottawa. The 
harbour is well sheltered and convenient, ac- 
cessible to ships not requiring more than three 
fathoms water, with good an close to 
the north-eastern extremity of the town. The 
entrance to it is defended by a ba on Mis- 
sissaga Point, and another on Point Frederick ; 
which, with the shoal stretching from the for- 
mer, with only five feet of water u it, are 
quite sufficient for its protection. Gnosaine to 
the town, and distant about half a mile, is a 
long low peninsula, forming the west side of 
Navy Bay. The extremity of it is called Point 
Frederick. Point Henry is the extremity of 
another peninsula, but of higher and more 
commanding ground, that forms the eastern 
side of it. This is the principal depdt of the 
royal navy on Lake Ontario, and where the 
ships are laid up during the winter. The an- 
chorage is good, but somewhat exposed to south 
and south-west winds. It is very well defended 
by batteries and block-houses on Point Fre- 
derick, and by a strong fort on Point Henry. 
On the western side of Navy Bay are the dock- 
yard, large store-houses, slips for building ships 
of war, naval barracks, wharfs, and several 
dwelling-houses for the master builder and other 
artificers, for whom, since their occupations 
have been so unremitting, it has been found 
n to erect habitations on the spot. In 
this the ships composing the present Bri- 
tish Ontario armament were built and equip- 

The construction of the St. Lawrence, 





ay first-rate, mounting one hundred and two 
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guns, will sufficiently prove that the power of 
this fleet may hereafter be increased to a vast 
extent. At Sacket’s Harbour, the rival of 
Kingston as a naval depét, the maritime forces 
of the United States are kept. During the war 
large vessels were there put upon the stocks, 
one of which was represented as exceeding in 
dimensions the largest man-of-war in the Bri- 
tish service, being two hundred and ten feet in 
length on her lower gun-deck. It is a fact 
singular enough, and well worthy of remark, 
that the largest armed ships in the world should 
thus be found in the heart of an immense con- 
tinent, on the fresh waters of an interior lake, 
and at so remote a distance from their more 
familiar element, the ocean. As a rival sta- 
tion to the American one of Sacket Harbour, 
Navy Bay is entitled to every consideration ; 
and as long as it becomes an object to maintain 
a naval superiority on the lake, the greatest 
attention must be paid to this establishment ; 
particularly when we observe with what care 
our rivals complete such of their ships as were 
begun during the war, and also the measures 
they are adopting generally, to be enabled to 
contend against us, at a future period, with 
numerical strength in their favour; and, in 
fact, the methods they pursue are well calcu- 
lated to obtain the object they steadily keep in 
view. The conduct of an enterprising neigh- 
bour should always be narrowly observed, and 
a countervailing power be prepared, commen- 
surate to the means of ion, in the event 
of hostilities. The Americans build their ships 
much faster than we do on our side, and for 
this reason,—strength is the chief object with 
them ; and if that be obtained, they care but 
little about beauty of model or elegance. of 
finishing: in fact, they receive no other polish 
than what is given them by the axe and the 
adze. On the other hand, we employ as much 
time upon ours as we should in the European 
dock-yards. They are undoubtedly as strong 
as the Americans; they are handsomer, and 
much better finished; but they are far more 
expensive, and will not endure a longer period 
of service. When we reflect, that ships built 
on this lake will not. last more than five, or at 
most six years of actual service, it may be a 
subject not unworthy of consideration, whe- 
ther we cannot, with some advan to our. 
selves, adopt the methods of our opponents ; 
and if we have a fleet as strongly built, equal 
in number and size to theirs, and capable of 
keeping up the unrivalled splendour of our 
national banner, be satisfied with it, although 
- it be not a rival in beauty and splendid deco- 
rations to that which has awed every enemy 
into submission. * bes . 

“ The thriving village of Perth is situated 
in the township of Drummond, on a branch of 
the Rideau, and occupies.a central position be- 
tween the Grand River and the St. Lawrence, 
communicating by tolerably food roads with 
a to the south, and By Town to the 
northward, at the opposite extremities of the 
Rideau canal, The first establishment fos- 
tered by government was made in 1815 by Bri- 
tish emigrants, chiefly from Scotland, many of 
whom are now at the head of excellent farms, 
possess comfortable habitations, and reap the 
fruits of their perseverance and industry. The 
population of the village does not probably ex- 
ceed, as yet, three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred souls; but its relative situation with 
the surrounding country and the canal, mak. 
ing it the natural entrepét of the settlements 
on the St. Lawrence, and those of the Ottawa 
river, promises to contribute to its rapid ag- 
graudisement and prosperity, independently of 


the advantages it derives from being seated in 
the midst of a fertile and luxuriant tract of 
country. The military settlements of Lanark 
and Richmond have also experienced the bene- 
fits of government patronage; and occupying, 
as they do, a propitious locality and excellent 
soil, are very prosperous, and fast increasing 
in their agricultural improvements and popula- 
tion. By Town, in Nepean, is situated on the 
southern bank of the Ottawa, a little below the 
beautiful falls of the Chaudiere, and opposite the 
flourishing village of Hull in Lower Canada. 
It stands upon a high and bold eminence sur- 
rounding Canal Bay, and occupies both banks of 
the canal; that part lying to the east being 
called the Lower, and that to the west, from a 
superiority of local elevation, the Upper Town. 
The streets are laid out with much regularity, 
and of a liberal width, that will hereafter con- 
tribute to the convenience, salubrity, and ele- 
gance of the place. The number of houses now 
built is not far short of one hundred and fifty, 
most of which are constructed of wood, fre- 
quently in a style of neatness and taste that 
reflects great credit upon the inhabitants. On 
the elevated banks of the bay, the hospital, an 
extensive stone building, and three stone bar- 
racks, stand conspicuous; and nearly on a 
level with them, and on the eastern side of the 
bay, is delightfully situated the residence of 
Colonel By, the commanding royal engineer 
on that station. From his veranda the most 
splendid view is beheld that the magnificent 
scenery of the Canadas affords. The bold 
eminence that embosoms Entrance Bay; the 
broken and wild shores opposite, beyond which 
are seen a part of the flourishing settlements 
and the church of Hull; the verdant and pic- 
turesque islands between both banks, and oc- 
casional canoes, barges, and rafts plying the 
broad surface of the Grand River, or descend- 
ing its tumultuous stream, are the immediate 
objects that command the notice of the be- 
holder. In remoter perspective the eye dwells 
upon a succession of varied and beautiful bridges, 
abutting upon precipitous and craggy rocks, 
and abrupt islands, between which the waters 
are urged with wonderful agitation and vio- 
lence. Beyond them, and above their level, 
the glittering surface of the river is discovered 
in its descent through the broad and majestic 
rapid Des Chénes, until the waters are pre- 
cipitated in immense volumes over the verge of 
the rock, forming the falls of the Great and 
Little Chaudiere. From the abyss into which 
they are involved with terrific force, revolving 
columns of mist perpetually ascend in refulgent 
whiteness, and as they descend in spray be- 
neath a glowing sunshine, frequently form a 
partial but bright iris, that seems triumphantly 
to overarch a section of the bridge. The land- 
scape of the Union Bridges, although not taken 
exactly from this enchanting spot, may convey 
some idea of the scope and splendour of the 
prospect which we have attempted briefly to 
describe, and partly secure to it that admiration 
to which it is so richly entitled. The talent 
evinced by Colonel By, and the zeal he has dis- 
played in the prosecution of the great and mo- 
mentous works intrusted to his professional 
skill, are strikingly demonstrated by the vigour 
with which the operations are carried on upon 
the Rideau Canal, and the emulation and spirit 
that pervade the settlements that have grown 
out of this stupendous undertaking. * * * 
“ Ascending along the shores of Lake Chau- 
diere, the next objects of note first presenting 
themselves are the rising colonies in front of 
the townships of March and Tarbolton ; they 





are chiefly composed of families of high respec- 
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tability, possessed in general of adequate means 
to avail themselves of the advantages that are 
incident to a newly opened country. Higher 
up, at the foot of the various cascades of the 
Chats, is the establishment of John Sheriff, Esq. 
pleasantly situated in a very romantic and de. 
sirable spot. Above this, an impervious wilder. 
ness extends to the north-westward along the 
rapids of the Chats, and part of the lake of the 
same name, until human habitations reappear 
in the township of Macnab. High up, on the 
bold and abrupt shore of the broad and pic. 
turesque lake of the Chats, the Highland chief 
Macnab has selected a romantic residence, 
Kinell Lodge, which he has succeeded, through 
the most unshaken perseverance, in rendering 
exceedingly comfortable.* His unexampled 
exertions in forming and fostering the settle. 
ments of the township, of which he may be 
considered the founder and the leader, have not 
been attended with all the success that was de. 
sirable, or which he anticipated. Most, if not 
the whole, of the inhabitants were members of 
his clan, whom he brought from the Highlands 
at considerable trouble and expense, with a 
view of improving their condition and amelior. 
ating their circumstances. However, they do 
not appear to have fully appreciated the be- 
nefits intended to be conferred, nor the multi- 
plicity and magnitude of the obstacles that 
were surmounted in locating them to their 
new lands, although they in some measure 
must themselves have participated in the dif- 
ficulties incident to the formation of an early 
settlement in the heart of an absolute wilder- 
ness. The colony is nevertheless making sen- 
sible progress in its improvements, and will 
doubtless in a few years be a valuable accession 
of industry, loyalty, and strength, to the pro- 
vince. ” ° . 

“In taking a general and comprehensive 
view of Upper Canada, and glancing retrospec- 
tively to what it was fifteen years back, the 
accelerated march of its prosperity and im- 
provement is remarkably striking. Within 
that period, the mass of the country has been 
surveyed, settlements formed in almost every 
township, and towns and villages have sprung 
up with extraordinary energy in various direc- 
tions. Canals of an elegance and utility, and 
of dimensions unrivalled, if equalled, on this 
continent, have been opened through the pro- 
vince. The Welland and the Rideau canals 
remove from the frontier, the internal commu- 
nication by water, from the remotest British 
settlements of the St. Lawrence, to the sea. 
The Bulington and Desjardins canals afford 
important advantages to the fertile district in 
which they are situated. The navigation of 
the lakes and rivers has undergone the greatest 
amelioration. Eight or ten steam-boats, some 
of them of great elegance, now form several 
complete and convenient lines of communica- 
tion between the remote parts of the country. 
Manufactures and mechanics have also made 





* « The characteristic hospitality that distinguished 
our reception by the gallant chief, when in 1828 we were 
returning down the Ottawa, after having explored its 
rapids and lakes, as far up as Grand Calumet, we can- 


not pass over in silence. To voyageurs in the remote 
wilds of Canada, necessarily strangers for the time to the 
sweets of civilisation, the unexpected comforts of a well- 
furnished board, and the cordiality of a Highland wel- 
come, are blessings that fall upon the soul like dew upon 
the flower. ‘ The sun was just resigning to the moon the 
empire of the skies,’ when we took our leave of the noble 
chieftain to d the formidable rapids of the Chats. 
As we glided from the foot of the bold bank, the gay 
plaid and cap of the noble Gaél were seen waving on the 
proud eminence, and the shrill notes of the piper filled 
the air with their wild cadences. They died away as we 
approached the head of the rapids. Our caps were flou- 
rished, and the flags (for our canoe was gaily decorated 
with them) waved in adieu, and we en the vortex of 
the swift and whirling stream.” 
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nsiderable progress ; coarse linens and wool- 
in cloths A» successfully manufactured for 
domestic use by most good farmers ; and manu- 
factories of iron are established at Marmora 
and Charlotteville. Saw and grist mills (there 
are upwards of five hundred of them), distil- 
leries and breweries, are to be found in all the 
settled parts of the province. The principal 
towns in most districts contain proper public 
buildings, such as churches, court-houses, gaols, 
warehouses, &c. At York, a provincial bank 
is established under legislative authority, with 
branches at Kingston and Niagara. District 
schools, under the general superintendence of a 
board, and the immediate direction of trustees, 
are established throughout the province ; and 
a college, upon the principle of similar institu- 
tions in England, has been founded and re- 
cently opened in the capital of the colony. The 
learned professions—the members of which are 
in general numerous—have also their orna- 
ments; and eight or ten presses issue weekly 
newspapers, for the most part very intelli- 
gently edited, and circulating widely through 
the province. Post towns are frequent, and 
afford conveniently the means of communica- 
tion with celerity and safety.” 








The Affianced One. By the Author of ‘‘ Ger. 

trude.” 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. Bull. 
A PICTURESQUE and Italian story, evidently 
written by one well acquainted with the locale 
described. Its merits are, an interesting he. 
roine—some graphic sketches of Milanese soci- 
ety—and a novel dénouement. Its faults are, a 
narrative too wire-drawn—a style too desul- 
tory—in short, making three volumes out of 
the materials for half that extent of page and 
margin. We shall give one or two extracts, 
like scenes in a panorama. 

“In the neighbourhood of Milan, and ro- 
mantically situated on the side of a vine-clad 
hill, stood the ancient convent of La Santa 
Theresa, forming a beautiful but melancholy 
feature in the landscape: its gray cloisters, 
embowered in luxuriant orange-trees, and its 
high walls, exciting a ful sensation that 
the hand of man should thus shut out with 
gloomy superstition the surrounding beauties 
of nature. The convent-bell tolled mourn- 
fully and at intervals. The last rays of the 
sun ceased to illumine the painted windows 
of the chapel, from the interior of which issued 
a strain of solemn but soothing melody, and 
aslight breeze, bearing on its balmy wings 
ten thousand sweet odours, fanned the sultry 
atmosphere. Within the convent-garden the 
scene was interesting, and so expressive of re- 
pose divested of gloom, that even a prejudiced 
eye might cease to wonder at the living en- 
tombment of its inmates, or a humane mind 
to pity those victims of false enthusiasm or 
family aggrandisement. The flowers, in the 
cultivation of which lay the chief enjoyment 
of the cloistered sisters, bloomed in all the 
luxuriance of an Italian spring, and every 
corner of the vast garden was embellished with 
Toses and hyacinths, myrtles and geraniums, 
filling the air with an almost overpowering 
fragrance. Winding paths, cut through the 
flowery grass, were overshadowed by laurels, 
acacias, and orange-trees. The aged abbess, 
leaning upon her staff, with silver hair and 
long black veil, walked slowly up the broad 
and gravelled middle walk. Groups of nuns 
glided to and fro between the trees, with the 
bending air and downcast eye which a conven- 
tual life almost invariably imparts. And the 

pses of their floating garments, now ap- 
Proaching, now receding among the dark foli- 





age, produced a pretty and striking effect. 
Some were busily employed in watering the 
flowers which drooped after the noon-day heat ; 
some sat under the spreading branches of the 
trees, and wreathed together chaplets of flowers 
to ornament the Madonna; others were en‘ 
gaged in low conversation, and a few lay on the 
grass fast asleep. A joyous band of children 
traversed the garden, the pensionnaires of the 
convent, in all the noisy mirth of scholars 
dismissed from their embroidery-frames and 
prayer-books, yet stopping to curtsy to the 
Signora Badessa whenever their gay steps en- 
countered her in her solemn walk.” 

Italian portrait. 

“Her excellency was on her way to the 
Casino Nobile, having passed the day in vil- 
leggiatura —that is, in yawning and playing at 
tarocco under the trees, at her beautiful villa 
in the neighbourhood of Milan. Her dress was 
splendid in the extreme. Her cashmere was 
from Paris ; her velvet gown from Victorine ; 
yet no one could have mistaken the Signora for 
a native of any other country than her own. 
Nor was the careless negligence of her superb 
toilette, and the bad taste observable in the 
clinquant which mingled with her fine jewels, 
at all similar to the tastelessness of an ill- 
dressed Englishwoman — equally little did it 
resemble that Jusus nature, an ill-dressed 
Frenchwoman. In the poorest contadina is 
never to be observed that cockney air, that 
indescribable vulgarity, aping gentility, which 
is peculiar to England —which, in the shape of 
a rose-coloured spencer and green parasol, 
shocked the sensitive nerves of poor Monsieur 
Torbin among the ruins. There may be neg- 
ligence among the lower orders in Italy—and 
dirt, Heaven knows, there also is—but there 
is something en grand even in their mixture of 

and finery, in the tattered petticoat and 
hair tastefully arranged with tarnished silver, 
like the figures of the Madonnas in their own 
country churches. This taste is undoubtedly 
maintained by that religion which accustoms 
the eye even of the lowest classes to splendour; 
which raises the imagination, however un- 
touched it may leave the heart. The uncombed 
hair of the first reformers, and the stripping 
of all ornaments from the Protestant churches, 
may be reckoned among the causes of the total 
absence of taste observable in the costume of 
the English and Scotch peasantry. Little good 
is to be done in this world without a certain 
intermixture of evil, and it is fortunate when 
that evil happens to be trifling compared with 
the beneficial results arising from a wise refor- 
mation. Who would regret that a row of 
smiling cottages, planted with thriving trees, 
and filled with a happy peasantry, had shut out 
a beautiful point of view? Or that cultivated 
corn-fields had formerly, when covered with 
brushwood, afforded excellent ground for the 
chase ?” 

Young Englishmen’s sentimentalities abroad. 

“ And various young Englishmen were ob- 
servable, rapt, enchanted, fancying themselves 
in Elysium, as they sat by the side of some 
splendid Italian beauty, whose full veiled eyes, 
dark hair, and sunny smile — 

* Might shake the saintship of an anchorite.’ 
All might see that these youthful worshippers 
of foreign loveliness had just set foot upon 
Italia’s shore. How insipid in their eyes are 
their fair countrywomen! How wanting in 
expression! how cold, reserved, and uninter- 
esting ! And how charming sound those words, 
but half understood, flowing from the lips of 
that noble Duchessa, who, with an air at once 
so lofty and so tender, bends upon that young 





Milord Inglese those eyes, whose light seems 
caught from a holier world! And if a loud 
word, or unmelodious laugh should escape from 
the syren, it is pardoned, as the manner of a 
foreigner. And when she talks of the Scala, 
and the Corso, and Signor Vigano, how infi- 
finitely more interesting than the hackneyed 
sounds of the park, the opera, and Mr. Ebers ! 
But, except in some instances, this illusion 
does not last long; these youthful worship. 
pers of Italian beauty return home in a few 
years, with long sentimental faces, heaving 
mysterious sighs, and wearing mysterious rings, 
chains, and incased miniatures; which, if 
rashly opened by some profane hand, would 
perchance be found to contain the striking 
likeness of a favourite pointer.” 

Opera at the Scala. 

‘¢The scene was brilliant and beautiful in 
the highest degree. The exterior draperies of 
the boxes are at once rich and simple, the par- 
terre vast and spacious. Each tier, of which 
there are six, contains six-and-forty boxes, and 
each box is a handsomely furnished private 
apartment, with silk hangings and velvet 
cushions, and opening into another room, well 
lighted, and where supper, ices, and refresh- 
ments, occupy the company during the unin- 
teresting parts of the opera. Nothing can be 
more agreeable than splendid music, which all 
may listen to who please, yet which does not 
impede the conversation of those who, labour- 
ing under Shakespeare’s anathema, prefer their 
own voices to the softest melody. The imperial 
box, placed in the centre, was splendidly illu- 
minated, and the archduke and his suite sat 
in a blaze of light—the crown and cross of 
Austria shone brightly —while the concentra- 
tion of light on the stage and on the viceroy’s 
box, threw the rest of the theatre into a partial 
obscurity, a mild and agreeable twilight. The 
imperial box is fitted’ up with much magnifi- 
cence, and the ante-chamber adjoining conducts 
into a bed-room, where his highness may, if 
he pleases, sleep amidst a concord of sweet 
sounds — 

« Of music such as charmeth sleep.’ 
The merchants, who sat in their parterre, con- 
versed upon money-matters with the utmost 
vivacity, and transacted their affairs to the 
air of 
* Ah! se di mali miei,’ 

with as much intentness as in their own count. 
ing-houses. The warblings of Pasta were all 
unheeded amid the more interesting sounds of 
promissory-notes, bills of exchange, inventories, 
indemnity-bonds, bills of lading, and dividends 
from the funds; for Orpheus, who moved 
stones and stocks by his melody, might have 
sung himself hoarse on the Stock Exchange 
without attracting attention. Some talked po- 
litics, but in a very measured tone, and with a 
glance at the gens-d’armes, who mingled with 
the audience, looking as if they said, with 
Cardinal Mazarin, ‘ Caniano? Pagaranno.’ ” 

We end by protesting against the way in 
which Lorenza is treated; but, as Liston 
justly observes, “them authors have no more 
heart than a spring cabbage.”’ 








Poland under the Dominion of Russia. By 


Harro Harring. 

1831. Cochrane. 
Tus is a strange, flighty book, written by a 
Frieslander, who seems to have visited Warsaw 
under a cloud, and to have stayed there, in the 
Russian service, very much against the grain. 
He paints the Archduke Constantine as an 
abominable military martinet and despot—a 
sort of Paul in his freaks and cruelties. Though 
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we gather some intelligence respecting Poland 
from these pages, we cannot say that they sup- 
ply a desideratum thus indicated by the writer : 
—‘‘ The want of information respecting Poland 
must be regarded by many as @ matter of sur- 
prise; considering that the journals of the day 
manifest no deficiency of correspondence from 
all corners of the world.” 

Does not the poor ignoramus know, that 
more than nine-tenths of such letters are ma- 
nufactured on the spot where they are pub- 
lished ? It would puzzle the journals much to 
shew their distant post-marks ! 

By the following it will appear that Harro 
Harring is no novice in authorship :—. 

“ In Poland the traveller cannot fail to re- 
mark the tinge of orientalism which pervades 
every thing around him: he sees Jews, Turk- 
ish pipes, dark eyes, voluptuous expression, a 
disposition to debauchery and despotism, which 
cannot be more arbitrary even in Turkey. In 
Kalish our coffee had an oriental flavour. We 
proceeded to the post-office, to go through the 
required ceremonies. Our trunks had already 
been searched on our arrival, and they had been 
full half an hour under inspection before we 
went to the hotel. My books now became the 
subjects of examination ; and when the inspec- 
tor informed me that they must be sealed up 
and forwarded to Warsaw, I produced a list of 
their titles, and declared myself the author of 
the § Student of Salamanca,’ of the ‘ Mainot- 
tes,’ the * Bliztoni,’ and the ‘ Psariot.’ ‘ The 
Student of Salam ... Mainot ... Bliz...Ps...Psa-~ 
riot !? mumbled the inspector, while he scanned 
me from head to foot. ‘ I will be personally 
responsible for the contents of these books,’ 
said I; ‘I am the author, and will present 
myself to the censor at Warsaw.’ ‘ Hem!’ 
replied the inspector, ‘if you are the author, 


it is of very little use to send the books for- 


ward alone. But what are the books about ?’ 
‘Oh! they contain essays on whist and boston, 
flying machines, and Bavarian puddings,” said 
I; and the inspector turned to another trunk.” 

Of Baron Sass, high in the Russian adminis- 
tration at Warsaw, we are told— 

“ The deceased baron was about the middle 
height, and rather corpulent; his hair was 
gray, his eyes keen and intelligent, and his 
whole appearance indicated that he was no 
enemy to the bottle. He was a great lover of 
the belles-lettres, and particularly admired the 

oetic writings of Lord Byron, whose works, 
in various editions, were always to be seen on 
his table. He frequently amused himself by 
their perusal, and was fond of repeating the 
passages which struck him as remarkable for 
beauty. He was evidently much gratified when 
his friends listened attentively, while he read 
or repeated his own epigrams and poetic effu- 
sions, none of which were indifferent, while 
some essed extraordinary merit. He con- 
ceived the original idea of composing a novel 
from letters interchanged between two indi- 
viduals. Conjointly with me, he commenced 
the execution of this plan, he being at the time 
in England, and I in Italy; and our mutual 
correspondence was to be interwoven so as to 
form a connected whole. The adventures of 
an English family on their travels formed the 
subject of.my letters. This plan appears to 
me so capable of being rendered amusing and 
interesting, that I am surprised no man of lite- 
rary talent, but the unfortunate Baron Sass, 
has attempted its execution. He always wore 
a great number of brilliant decorations; but 
this armour of orders was insufficient to shield 
him against the daggers or bullets of the exas- 
perated Poles.” = - 





We have noticed that this is a flighty book : 
mark the subjoined :— 

“ Reader, can you form any idea of how the 
earth looked before it was formed? Perhaps 
you cannot, but I can—for I have travelled 
shrough Prussian Poland. Among the many 
pictures which are constantly present in my 
recollection, the aspect of that country is the 
most remarkable: it is a compound of sand, 
marsh, clay, straw, and dung. A prominent 
point in the picture is a village. To give it 
this denomination is perhaps an insult to all 
other miserable villages on the face of the 
earth; but, nevertheless, it is a village.” 

Now, how the earth before it was formed 
could illustrate any idea of Polish villages, is to 
us an enigma, not ‘ having travelled through 
Prussian Poland.” 

Again :— 

“ Next morning, when I awoke in the chaise 
at the last post, I laboured under a frightful 
depression of spirits. I felt as if approaching 
the end of the world. It was the dawn ofa 
cold spring morning—but in these desolate 
regions there was no indication of spring. 
Here the four seasons appear to be engaged in 
a criminal process respecting the death of na- 
ture. There are only three elements and a 
half; namely, air, earth, marsh, and just 
enough fire to light a pipe. At length I ob- 
served, on the left of the road, a stone building : 
this was the Prussian custom-house, or what- 
ever it might be called. The postilion pre- 
sented his ticket, and the toll-gate flew open. 
It closed again with a loud crash, which thrilled 
every nerve within me.” 

Heaven preserve us! But “ the Polish 
women are beautiful: but that is not all—they 
are exquisitely beautiful. I am almost con- 
vinced that Eve must have been a Pole.” 

The following is somewhat more within the 
regions of common sense. 

‘* The beauty of the Polish Jewesses has a 
character quite the reverse of that which con- 
stitutes the charm of the Christian females. 
Dignity, feeling, tender melancholy, and not 
unfrequently deep-seated sorrow, is expressed 
in the features of the fair daughters of Israel, 
whose notions of virtue and decorum are as 
rigid as the laws of their forefathers. But of 
course this rule, like every other, has its ex- 
ceptions. Few will deny that beauty consists 
less in the form than in the expression of the 
features ; and many women who are pronounced 
beautiful, produce but little, or perhaps even 
an unfavourable impression, merely from the 
want of intellectual spirit. The utmost beauty 
of form combined with expression leaves no- 
thing to be wished for. This will be acknow- 
ledged by all who have beheld the Jewesses of 
Poland. Their faithful adherence to their na- 
tional costume serves to heighten their natural 
attractions. Wherever the French fashions 
prevail, they generally have a pernicious influ- 
ence on the female mind. French fashion in- 
troduces French coquetry, French corruption, 
and all its baneful consequences.” 

Of the popular dance, the Mazurka, we are 
told—‘* The celebrated Polish national dance 
was originally a war dance of the province of 
Mazur (Masovia). The allusion in the text 
may remind the reader of the phrase—‘ To 
dance the Carmagnole,’ which was common at 
the commencement of the first French revolu- 
tion.” 

We conclude with an extract of some length, 
the best which the work affords, as a speci- 
men of the author. 

‘* ¢ Prayer to God, or service to the emperor, 
is never lost :’ so says a Russian proverb ; and 
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it is usually repeated with the conviction thy 
the service is more important than the prayer, 
The term service includes, in its signification, 
unconditional obedience to the authority of g 
superior, even though that superior should be 
only one class above the person he commands, 
This blind obedience extends from the general 
or minister, down to the common soldier or 
clerk, through all offices and classes in which 
service confers dignity. An affair of service, 
as it is styled, takes place of all other consi. 
derations; and the man who has quietly realised 
a fortune at the expense of the state affects the 
most scrupulous conscientiousness in the fulfil. 
ment of any prescribed duties which are calcu. 
lated to make him feel the full extent of his 
own slavery. Every verbal command given by 
a military officer to a soldier, or by a civil officer 
to a dentshik, or vassal, is answered by the 
words Slushey hospodin (I obey my lord); 
and the individual who gives the order may 
confidently trust to its punctual fulfilment, as 
its neglect would be punished by a severe 
flogging. While a Russian is receiving com. 
mands, he stands stock-still, like a soldier, 
without moving leg or arm; and at the close 
of every sentence delivered by his lord, he 
murmurs ‘ Slushey hospodin.’ The slavish 
subjection of the lower ranks, and the arro. 
gance of Russian upstarts, which in Warsaw 
are carried to such unlimited extent, are never. 
theless quite at variance with the national cha. 
racter of the Poles. The Russian classification 
of ranks is, moreover, offensive to the pride of 
the Polish nobility, whom it deprives of their 
dignity, and reduces to a mortifying inferiority. 
The natural pride of the Poles is extraordinary. 
It animates every rank, from the prince to the 
beggar, and manifests itself at every opportu. 
nity. But this pride is in unison with the 
national feeling ; and however vain and empty 
it may be, the source whence it springs— 
a spirit of nationality—is honourable, and not 
unfrequently leads to great actions. In thus 
acknowledging the good qualities which distin. 
guish the Poles as a nation, I am not blind to 
their faults ; and among these I number levity, 
vanity, proneness to break their word, unfair- 
ness in judging of other nations, and extrava- 
gant prejudice in favour of every thing Polish. 
These traits in the shady side of the Polish 
national character I observed to be universal, 
with a few exceptions, which I must make in 
favour of men of very superior education. 
Spirit is a quality in which the Poles are 
never deficient. One of the most marked 
distinctions between the Poles and the Rus- 
sians appears to me to be, that the former 
are remarkable for spirit, and the latter for 
judgment. Even the Polish beggar is ani- 
mated by a spirit which glows for his country 
when the slightest occasion calls it forth; and 
the Russian bondman possesses a degree of 
judgment and good sense which is always 
present and available at the required moment. 
Warsaw swarms with Russian civil officers, 
most of whom are obliged to wear their official 
costume. The streets, too, are thronged with 
Russian equipages, for a Russian finds it easy 
to live in good style in Warsaw. There he 
receives his salary in silver roubles, while in 
Russia it would be paid to him only in paper. 
At the noon promenade in Warsaw, Russian 
carri and four are seen driving one after 
another from the suburb of Cracow to St. Alex- 
ander’s church ; and on the foot pavement 
Russian uniforms predominate. A coachman 
in the Polish national livery is seldom seen 10 
Warsaw; and if by a rare chance an old Pole 





should venture to shew himself in his national 
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costume, he seems to glide along like a midnight 
ghost. In short, the national feeling of the 
Poles was, at this time, painfully wounded at 
every step in Warsaw, and it may easily be 
conceived that continued grievances preying 
upon the minds of all classes of the people grew 
at last into a bitter national hatred which longed 
for revenge. Relying on the franchises con- 
ceded to them by the constitution which the 
emperor. had sworn to maintain, it is not sur- 
prising that a few individuals should form the 
bold idea of asserting those rights which had 
been violated by absolute power. That power 
was, however, so fearfully strong and unlimited, 
that the courage of the Poles, who attempted to 
oppose it, and resolved to sacrifice their lives 
for constitutional freedom, presents one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena which history 
has on record.” 





Divines of the Church of England, &c. By 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes. No. XVIII. 
Hall’s Contemplations, Vol. 1. Valpy. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of Bishop Hall is 

prefixed to this publication, the commencement 

of his voluminous works. His Satires, and his 

Calvinistic belief in the special interpositions of 

Providence, are lightly touched upon, though 

the sources of a prodigious quantity of imitation 

since. ‘There are also some extracts from a 

narrative of a tour to the Netherlands, &c. 

which is quaint and curious. The learned 

writer’s preference for land travelling rather 
than sea voyages is thus expressed : 

‘¢ The sea brooked not me, nor I it: an un- 
quiet element, made only for wonder and use, 
not for pleasure. Alighted once from that 
wooden conveyance and uneven way, I be- 
thought myself how fondly our life is committed 
to an unsteady and reeling piece of wood, fickle 
winds, restless waters, while we may set foot 
on steadfast and constant earth.” 

But the part which he took with his breth- 
ren of the bench of bishops, at the disastrous 
period in which he lived, will be read with the 
greatest interest at this time, when there are 
80 many points of resemblance in the aspect of 
political affairs. In Nov. 1641, he was trans- 
lated to the see of Norwich ; and the memoir 
proceeds: —‘** Which event is the last of 
those recorded among his Specialities, except, 
indeed, that of ‘ taking the Tower by the way.’ 
The bishop resumes the train of his narrative, 
broken off at this period, in his tract entitled 
‘ Hard Measure ;’ ‘ the bare reading of which,’ 
according to the confession even of an adversary, 
‘ is enough to make any one melancholy, that 
has the least sense either of humanity or Chris- 
tianity in him.’ That last-mentioned calamity 
which assailed the bishop, his committal to the 
Tower, was the consequence of his name ap- 
pearing among the signatures of the twelve 
bishops to the celebrated protest which was 
drawn up by Archbishop Williams, remonstrat- 
ing against the legality of all legislative acts 
during the compulsory absence of the prelates 
from the house. This document having been 
Tead, the peers, after some debate, requested a 
conference with the commons, ‘ upon high and 
dangerous consequence to the fundamental pri- 
vileges and being of parliaments.’ The lower 
house took very little time for consideration ; 
but, in the course of half an hour, came to the 
resolution of accusing the unfortunate bishops 
on a charge of high treason, and sent up their 
impeachment to the lords by Mr. Glyn. They 
were immediately sent for by the usher of the 
black rod; but as their lodgings were in vari- 
ous parts of the town, it was eight o’clock at 
night, on the 30th December, ‘ and in all the 





extremity of frost,’ when these venerable per- 
sonages, ‘ who little thought they had done 
any thing worthy of chiding, were called to 
their knees at the bar, and charged severally 
with high treason.’ From thence, having been 
sequestered from parliament, they were all re- 
moved to the Tower, except the Bishops of Dur- 
ham and Litchfield, who, on account of their 
age and infirmities, were allowed to remain in 
custody of the black rod. The same indul- 
gence was solicited for the Bishop of Norwich; 
but he blesses God’s providence for the denial 
of a favour, which would have ruined him by 
itsexpense. A bill was now brought into par- 
liament, ‘ for taking away all temporal juris- 
diction from those in holy orders ;? Dr. Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester, being the only prelate in 
the house to defend the cause of his brethren, 
when it passed. The king signed this bill, 
in opposition to his better judgment, through 
the persuasion of some about him, who were 
weak enough to believe that it might tend to 
preserve the establishment. Charles then 
found himself in such a situation that he could 
deny nothing to the dominant faction; and 
this imprudent act is said to have been one of 
those which weighed most heavily on his mind 
at the last sad moments of his existence. The 
house of commons thought it expedient to pub- 
lish nine reasons against allowing the bishops 
to vote in parliament. These were ably met 
by Hall in his * Short Answer,’ &c., ‘ an Exa- 
mination’ of which was ordered to be published 
by a committee of the commons. Soon after 
these transactions, the king committed the im- 
prudent step of entering the house with his 
guards, to seize the accused members ; failing 
in which, he retired from his capital, and set 
up the standard of war. But though the com- 
mons might impeach the prelates of high trea- 
son, and the lords receive the charge, it was 
not so easy to establish it, whilst any observance 
was paid to the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land. When, therefore, after many vexatious 
proceedings, this truth was discovered, the 
commons drew up another bill, declaring the 
bishops to be ‘ delinquents of a very high na- 
ture ;’ and the forfeiture of their temporal and 
spiritual estates was decreed, with the reserva- 
tion of a small annual sum for their mainte- 
nance. ‘In this,’ says Bishop Hall, * they 
were pleased that his share should come to four 
hundred pounds per annum.’ With the excep- 
tion of a few hours, when they were permitted 
to be out on bail, which slight accommodation 
raised a cry amongst the insolent and factious 
rabble, that the bishops were ‘ let loose,’ these 
venerable men were confined till the 5th of 
May, 1642, after having been more than once 
exposed to the danger of their lives by the in- 
sults of a brutal mob ; and even then they were 
not set at liberty, without giving a bond for 
five thousand pounds, ‘with a clause of revo- 
cation at a short warning, if occasion should 
require.’ In addition to his ‘ Hard Measure,’ 
Bishop Hall has left an interesting record, 
which illustrates this calamitous period of his 
life, in a treatise called ‘The Free Prisoner, 
or the Comfort of Restraint ;? wherein he 
blesses God for those walls, out of which these 
excellent men could not have been safe from 
the rage of an incensed multitude. ‘ Poor se- 
duced souls!’ says he, ‘they were taught it 
was piety to be cruel: they were mispersuaded 
to hate and condemn us, for that which should 
have procured their reverence and honour, 
even that holy station which we hold in God’s 
church ; and to curse those of us who had de- 
served nothing but their thanks and prayers, 
railing on our profession in the streets, and 





rejoicing in our supposed ruin. ‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” * - * 

** The bishop enjoyed but a very short inter- 
val of tranquillity; for in April, 1643, an 
ordinance was promulgated for sequestering 
into the hands of commissioners the estates of 
all notorious delinquents ; amongst whom this 
excellent prelate, with those who had lately 
been his fellow-prisoners, was of course in- 
cluded. But, as if the confiscation of his eccle- 
siastical revenue was not a sufficient punish- 
ment for his firm loyalty and strenuous defence 
of church government, every species of insult, 
rapine, and injustice, was practised against his 
person and property by the base minions of 
republican tyranny. At the time of this cruel 
sequestration, when he was expecting to re- 
ceive the profits of the foregoing half-year for 
the maintenance of his family, his rents were 
stopped, with all the arrears, which, in com- 
passion to his tenants, he had allowed them 
time to pay. In the month of April the se- 
questrators came to seize on his property, 
personal as well as real. An exact inventory 
of his goods was taken, in which not even a 
dozen of trenchers, or his children’s pictures, 
were omitted : even the wearing apparel of his 
family would have been included, but for the 
interposition of Alderman Tooly and Sheriff 
Rawley. It was determined that all his furni- 
ture should be disposed of by a public auction ; 
and this would have actually taken plece, had 
not a religious gentlewoman, named Goodwin, 
been so moved with compassion, that she kindly 
laid down the sum at which it was valued, and 
left it for the use of the family until it could 
be repurchased. Mr. Cook, a worthy divine 
in the bishop’s diocese, also gave a bond to the 
sequestrators for his books, which was after- 
wards paid out of the poor pittance allowed for 
his maintenance. Thus the righteous man was 
not wholly forsaken. But, in addition to other 
evils, he was now exposed to grievous insults 
even in his palace, and at the most unseason. 
able hours. At one time a London trooper, 
with attendants, came before the family was 
up, and threatened to break open the gates, if 
they were not admitted. Under the pretence 
of searching for arms and ammunition, this 
wretch ransacked the whole house; where, 
finding only a couple of muskets, he took away 
with him one of two horses, after the venerable 
prelate had told him ‘ that his age would not 
allow him to travel on foot.’ And when this 
fellow heard afterwards that the bishop had 
sold the remaining horse for the support of 
himself and family, he vehemently expostulated 
with him on account of the transaction. In 
the mean time not a farthing of the parlia- 
mentary allowance was paid to the bishop; 
and when the Norwich committee confirmed to 
him this pitiful stipend, they were inhibited* by 
their superiors in London; with an intima. 
tion, however, that if the bishop’s wife had 
need of maintenance, a fifth part of his ‘ rents 
and revenues’ might be allowed her, on appli- 
cation made to the committee of lords and com. 
mons. Her suit was accordingly forwarded, 
and granted after a long delay; but the ac- 
counts of the sequestrators were so confused 
and perplexed, that it never could be discovered 
what a fifth part was; and ‘ they were con- 
tent,’ says Hall, ‘ that [ should eat my books, 
by setting-off the sum engaged for them out of 
the fifth part.’ Meantime the synodals and all 
the spiritual profits of the diocese were kept 


= We have put this and the following half dozen words, 
in the next page, in italics to shew how little the author 
has consulted polish in his style—Hd. L. G. 
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back, except the fees for ordinations and insti- | green- pulpit, and the service-book and! 
tutions; and these continued only a short) singing-books that could be had, were carried | 
time; for when the covenant was introduced, | to the fire in the public market-place; a lewd | 
and taken by many of the clergy and laity, his! wretch walking before the train, his cope 


power of ordination was violently inhibited :* 
and when, regardless of this inhibition,* he or- 
dained some persons in his private chapel, a 
violent* mob beset the palace, demanding the 
instant appearance of the bishop, and summon- 
ing him before the mayor at the guild-hall. 
But, although this meek and venerable person- 
age* bore all personal* injuries and indignities 
with perfect composure and resignation, he 
was resolved not to compromise the dignity of 
his station. ‘ I asked them,’ he says, ‘ when 
they ever heard of a bishop of Norwich appear- 
ing before a mayor? I knew my own place, 
and would take that way of answer which I 
thought fit ; and soI dismissed them, who had 
given out that day, that had they known before 
of my ordaining, they would have pulled me, 
and those I ordained, out of chapel by the ears.’ 
But although the insolent mob retreated this 
time before the spirited rebuke of the aged pre- 
late, at another they clambered over his palace- 
walls and made a forcible entrance, to search, 
as they pretended, for delinquents; when the 
bishop was obliged to send out secretly, and 
raise the officers to his rescue. Again they 
came, headed by a sheriff and alderman, to de- 
molish the painted windows of his chapel, the 
subjects of which they termed superstitious 
pictures and relics of idolatry: nor was it 
without breaking off the heads of these figures, 
which the furious populace declared to be popes, 
that he could preserve the bodies from destruc- 
tion. But though the bishop received nothing, 
something was still required of him. Accord- 
ing to his affecting narrative, ‘ they were not 
ashamed, after they had taken away and sold 
all his goods and personal estate, to come to 
him for assessments and monthly payments for 
that estate which they had taken; and they 
took distresses from him, upon his just denial, 
vehemently requiring him to find the wonted 
arms of his predecessors, when they had left 
him nothing.’ But no violence shewn towards 
his own person or property grieved this good 
bishop so much as that committed against his 
church. ‘ I have heard him oft,’ says White- 
foot in his funeral sermon, ‘ bewail the spoils 
of the church ; yet very rarely did he so much 
as mention his own losses, but took joyfully 
the spoiling of his goods.’ The account which 


trailing in the dirt, with a service-book in his 
hand, imitating in impious scorn the tune, and 


eee 
manifest any timidity or courtesy towards 
women, instead of treating them in a fami. 
liar, confident, and nonchalant manner, would 
awaken the suspicion that he was ‘ no gentle. 
man ;’ but should the luckless man ask twice 
for soup at dinner, or appear in evening dress 


usurping the words of the Litany used formerly | at a breakfast which begins at three in the 
in the church! Near the public cross all these | afternoon and ends at midnight—he may be a 
monuments of es sacrificed to the | prince and a millionaire, but he is ‘ no gen. 
fire, not without much ostentation of a zealous|tleman.’ But let us back from Babylon’s 
joy in discharging ordnance, to the cost of some tyrannous jargon to the freedom of the hills.” 
who professed how much they had longed to| Another example of the freedom of the 
see that day. Neither was it any news, on| prince’s strictures is contained in the annexed 
this guild-day, to have the cathedral, now open | extract :— 
on all sides, to be filled with musketeers, wait-| ‘‘ An interval of ten miles of uninteresting 
ing for the mayor’s return, drinking and to-| country lay between this walk and my arrival 
baccoing as freely as if it had turned ale-/ at the gate of the park of P——,* one of the 
house.’ ”* | most extensive and beautiful in Ireland. But 
Hall died in Sept, 1656, aged 82. | it was Sunday—the lord of the domain a saint 
—and of ge the gate ae On this day, 
: . according to his view of the matter, a pious 
Tour of a German Prince, fo. 2 vols. Wilson. rear pe dix sim etna tome Ml ait a 
[Second notice.] cept to enclose himself within the gloomy walls 
In resuming our review of these entertaining | of a damp church—on no account rejoice him. 
volumes we shall commence with some further | self in God’s own wondrous and magnificent 
illustrations of the writer’s favourable opinion | temple. This was a sin to which Lord P—— 
of Ireland and the Irish people, in despite of | would by no means afford encouragement, and 
all their poverty and wretchedness. We have, | at his recent departure had therefore prohibited 
among the rest, a striking specimen of |the opening of his gate. Instructed by the 
Irish Honesty.—‘ Scarcely had I seated my-| adventure which you may recollect befell me in 
self at table (at Avoca), when I was told that | England, I made no attempt at winning a pas- 
some one wished to speak to me. A young! sage by means of a gift, but pursued my way 
man whom I had never seen was shewn in, and | along a wall, over which from time to time 
presented to me a pocket-book, which, to my | I cast a longing and stolen glance at the mag- 
no small astonishment, I recognised as my | nificent waterfall and the enchanting scene. 
own ; containing, besides other important pa-| Thou beneficent God! thought I—in what dif- 
pers which I always carry about me, all the| ferent ways art thou worshipped! One man 
money I had taken for my journey. I had,| roasts his neighbour to thy honour; another 








Lord knows how, dropped it out of my breast- 
pocket in the summer-house ; and had, there- 
fore, no small reason to congratulate myself on 


fashions thee as Apis; some represent thee 
more partial and unjust than the devil himself; 
others think they offer thee the most acceptable 


so honourable and obliging a finder. In Eng-| service when they deface thy loveliest gifts, or 
land I should hardly have had the good fortune | deprive themselves and others of the enjoyment 
| to see my pocket-book again, even if a ‘ gentle-| of them. Oh, Lord P——1! you will not read 
|man’ had found it; he would probably have) these lines; but it were good for you if you 
jlet it lie in peace—or kept it. I must here) could, and if you would lay them to heart! 
| take occasion to explain to you what this far-| Full many a poor man, who sweats through 
famed epithet ‘ gentleman’ means, since the| the whole week that he may pay you your rent, 
| signification affixed to it is inimitably charac- | would feel his heart expand with joy on a Sun- 

teristic of the English. A ‘ gentleman’ is nei-| day in your beautiful park, and would bless 
ther a man of noble birth, nor a man of noble| the goodness of that God who has not left him 
| sentiments (weder ein Edelmann noch ein edler | wholly destitute—who has spread out before 
| Mann—neither a nobleman nor a noble man) ;| his eyes the glory and the beauty of creation. 
but, in strictness, a man of independent means| And this joy would be reflected back upon 





he has left of the devastation committed in| and perfect knowledge of the usages of good | yourself ;—but perhaps you are not even pre- 
his cathedral, one of those noble monuments! society. He who serves or works for the public! sent—perhaps you send your pious commands 
which still attest the piety and taste of our|in any way (the higher functionaries of the|from afar? You are, perhaps, like so many 
ancestors, May serve as a specimen of what state, and here and there a poet or artist of the|of your colleagues, one of those ‘ absentees’ 
‘ was done by the Iconoclasts in various parts of | first category only excepted), is no ‘ gentle-| who by the hands of ravenous and merciless 

the kingdom. ‘ It is no other than tragical to; man,’ or at best only a half a one. I was| agents strip the people of their last rag, rob 
relate the carriage of that furious sacrilege, | greatly astonished at hearing a certain well-| them of their last potato, to enrich the charla- 
whereof our eyes and ears were sad witnesses,| known personage, with whom all lovers of|tans of London, Paris, or Italy. Then, in- 
under the authority and presence of Linsey, | horses, native and foreign, are well acquainted, | deed, if that be the case, your religion can 
Tofts the sheriff, and Greenwood. Lord! what| who is rich, who is on a footing of intimacy | hardly go beyond superstitious veneration for 


work was there: what clattering of glasses— 
what beating down of walls—what tearing-up 
of monuments—what pulling down of seats— 
what wresting-out of irons and brass from the 
windows and graves—what defacing of arms— 
what demolishing of curious stone-work, that 
had not any representation in the world, but 
only the cost of the founder and skill of the 
mason—what toting and piping on the devoted 
organ-pipes—and what a hideous triumph on 
the market-day, before all the country, when, 
in a kind of sacrilegious and profane procession, 
all the organ-pipes, vestments, both copes and 
surplices, together with the leaden cross which 
had been newly sawn down from over the 


~ * See note in preceding page. 


with many dukes and lords, and enjoys great 
consideration, but who presides at a weekly | 
auction of horses (thereby doing useful service 
to the public),—-say of himself, ‘ I can’t ima. 
gine how the Duke of B—— could commission 
me to carry a challenge to Count M——; he 
ought to have employed a gentleman—those 
things are not in my way.’ A really poor 
man, who is not in a situation to contract 
debts, can on no terms be a ‘ gentleman.’ On 
the contrary, a rich scamp, who has had what 
is called a good education, so long as he pre- 
serves his ‘ character’ (reputation) dexterously, 
passes for a ‘ perfect gentleman.’ In the ex- 





clusive society of London there are yet finer 
nuances. A man, for instance, who were to 





the Sunday, and for the ceremonies of your 
priests.”’ 

Speaking of Lord Byron, it is asserted (and, 
applied to thousands of instances, most untruly 
asserted )—— 

“‘ I can never refrain from laughing at the 
English, who pass such pitiful cockney judg- 
ments on this their second t (for, after 
Shakspeare, the palm is surely his), because he 
ridiculed their pedantry, because he could not 
adapt himself to the manners and usages of 
their little nook, nor share in their cold super- 





* There is a ridiculous use of initials in these volumes, 
where the parties are perfectly well known—in this in- 
stance the name of Powerscourt is filled up in a future 
page. How absurd! 
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stition ; because their insipidity was sickening 
to him, and because he denounced their arro- 
gance and hypocrisy. Many of them cross 
themselves (inwardly) when they mention him ; 
and even the women, though their cheeks glow 
with enthusiasm when they read him, in public 
take part vehemently against their secret fa- 
vourite.” 

We remarked in our last paper that the 
opinions or views of observant foreigners were 
generally instructive or amusing: the follow- 
ing picture of our national manners will, we 
think, bear us out. 

“‘ Living at inns affords one a good oppor- 
tunity of observing the middle classes. Every 
man here shews himself as he is, and seems to 
feel himself alone. I have already told you 
that English travellers of this class (I include 
all the inhabitants of the three kingdoms who 
have English manners and habits) usually pass 
their time, when not out of doors, in a com- 
mon room called the coffee-room. In the 
evening this coffee-room is lighted with lamps ; 
candles are carried, if called for, to the gen- 


incident of the slippers, pretty nearly the same 
scene is represented in the first clubs of the 
metropolis. I scarcely ever saw an English. 
man read at dinner; I am not sure that they 
don’t think it an act of indecorum—perhaps of 
impiety—like singing or dancing on a Sunday, 
for instance. Perhaps, however, it is only a 
rule of dietetics converted by time into a law 
which no vivacity of temper can break 
through.” 

The annexed has too much of truth in it; 
but in architecture and sculpture we seem to | 
be above taking a hint, however just and | 
useful. 

‘* A monument has been erected at the en- 
trance of the harbour [Dublin], in honour of 
the king’s memorable visit (memorable that it 





ee 
been long married, and the old man sees his 
grandsons of twelve at play with his youngest 
daughter of fourteen. The greater part of the 
family is now here, which makes the abode 
rather a noisy one; this is increased by the 
musical talents of the daughters, who daily 
perform on an instrument horribly out of tune, 
—a circumstance which seems not to annoy 
them in the slightest degree.* The men gene- 
rally talk about horses and dogs, and are some- 
what uninstructed. To-day a country squire 
of the neighbourhood searched long and pa- 
tiently in a map of Europe for the United 
States :—at last his brother-in-law gave him 
the fortunate suggestion of trying his luck on 
the map of the world. The occasion of the 
search was, that the old gentleman wanted to 





| 
| 


is, for its disappointing all hopes and expecta- | shew me Halifax and B—— town, which latter 
tions). It is designed and executed with the/|takes its name from him. He laid the first 
sort of taste which seems to lie like a curse on|stone of both during the American war, in 
all the public buildings of Great Britain: it is| which he commanded seven hundred men, and 
a small, ridiculous stump of an obelisk, perched ‘loves to recall those days of his youth and im. 
on the corner of a natural rock ; it stands on | portance. The scrupulous and chivalrous cour- 
four balls, and looks precisely as if the first tesy of his manners, the constant and ready 


tlemen who sit at the separate little tables. It | blast of wind would roll it into the sea. One | sacrifice of his own convenience to others, are 
has often surprised me that in a country in| cannot suppress the wish that this may hap-|proofs of the education of times long passed 


which luxury and refinement on all the wants | pen ;—the sooner the better. 


of life are so universal, even in the best pro- 
vincial inns (and often in London) tallow 
candles are commonly used. Wax candles are 
an unwonted luxury; and if you ask for them, 
you are treated with redoubled civility, but 
your bills are also doubled throughout. It is 
very diverting to observe the perfect uniformity 
with which all behave, as if machines out of 
one workshop. This is particularly observable 
in their eating: though placed at separate 
tables, and no individual taking the slightest 
notice of any other, they all seem to have 
exactly the same usages, exactly the same gas- 
tronomic tastes. Nobody eats soup, which, 
unless bespoken beforehand, is not to be had. 
(This is the reason,, by the by, for which my 
old Saxon servant left me. He declared that 
he could not exist any longer in such a state of 
barbarism—without soup!) A large joint of 
roast meat is commonly carried from one to 
another, and each cuts off what he likes. This 
is accompanied by potatoes or other vegeta- 
bles, boiled in water; and a ‘ plat de ménage’ 
filled with sauces is placed on every table; 
beer is poured out, and there, in a common 
way, ends the dinner. Only the luxurious eat 
fish before the meat. But now follows the 
second stage:—the table-cloth is removed ; 
clean plate, and knife and fork laid; wine and 
a wine-glass, and a few miserable apples or 
pears, with stony ship-biscuits, are brought: 
and now the diner seems to begin to enjoy 
tranquillity and comfort. His countenance as- 
sumes an expression of satisfaction ; apparently 
sunk in profound meditation, leaning back in 
his chair and looking fixedly straight before 
him, he suffers a sip of wine to glide down his 
throat from time to time, only breaking the 
death-like silence by now and then laboriously 
craunching his rocky biscuits. When the wine 
is finished, follows stage the third,—that of 
digestion. All motion now ceases: his ap- 
petite being satiated, he falls into a sort of 
magnetic sleep, only distinguishable from the 
natural by the open eyes. After this has 
lasted for half an hour or an hour, all at once 
it ceases; he cries out, as if under the influence 
of some sudden possession, ‘ Waiter, my slip- 
pers ;’ and seizing a candle, walks off gravely 
to his chamber to meet his slippers and repose. 
This farce, acted by five or six men at once, has 
often amused me more than a puppet-show; 
and I must add, that with the exception of the 





The royal crown 
is stuck at the top like a lid on a mustard-pot ; | 
and the whole, contrasted with the noble *; 
mensions of the harbour and surrounding 
buildings, is so small and ‘ mesquin’ that it) 
might be taken for the whim of a private man, 


but certainly never for a national monument. | 
Perhaps the architect was a mauvais plaisant, | 
y3 as an epigram it is 


and meant it satiricall 
deserving of praise.” 
But return we to Connaught for the veri-| 
table picturesque—the sublime and beautiful of | 
the Emerald Isle. | 
‘* My host (says the prince), Captain W., is| 
one of the ‘ notables’ of his county; but his 
house is not better than that of a German no-_| 
bleman of moderate estate. English elegance | 
and English luxury are not to be thought of; | 
wax-lights are unknown; port and sherry, | 
but above all, ‘ whisky punch,’ are the on y| 
beverages: the coffee is detestable; but the 
food excellent, nutritious, and plentiful. The 
house is not over-clean; the small establish- 
ment very respectable, from length of service, 
zeal, and attachment, but of a somewhat un- 
washed and boorish appearance. From my 
chamber-windows I penetrate into all the mys- 
teries of the domestic economy, which is too 
modest to spread out the dunghills as chief 
point de vue, asin North Germany. The rain 
(for, alas! it does rain) runs merrily through 
my windows, and falls in romantic cascades 
from the window-sill to the floor, where an old 
carpet thirstily drinks the stream. The fur- 
niture is rather tottering ; but I have tables 
enough (a great matter to me, with my multi- 
tude of things), and the bed seems at least 
large and hard enough. In my chimney burns, 
or rather smoulders, capital turf, which not 
only gives heat, but covers every thing with 
fine ashes, like an eruption of Vesuvius. All 
this does not sound brilliant ;—but how largely 
are these trifles outweighed by the patriarchal 
hospitality, the cheerful, easy, unaffected kind- 
ness of the family. It is as if my visit were a 
distinguished favour, for which all seem to feel 
indebted to me as for some real service. I like 
my host very much; he is seventy-two years 
old, and still hale and vigorous as a man of 
fifty. He must have been very handsome, and 
has given the world twelve sons and seven 
daughters,—all by the same wife, who is still 
living, though just now too unwell for me to 
see her. Some of the sons and daughters have 





by, and mark his age more surely than his 
appearance does. Our amusements for some 
days to come are arranged as follows :—In the 
morning we go to church; the day after to the 
town of Galway, to see some horse-races, in 
which the poor animals not only run a German 
mile, but in the course of it have to leap several 
walls! They are ridden by gentlemen. In the 
evening is a ball, at which I am promised a 
sight of all the beauty of the neighbourhood. 
To tell you the truth, touched as I am by the 
kindness shewn me in this house, I rather 
dread a long stay: I should, however, vex 
these excellent, cordial people if I shewed it ; 
* Je m’excuse donc de bonne grace.” * * The 
manners here are so old-fashioned, that the 
master of the house every day drinks to my 
health, and we have no napkins at table, for 
which pocket-handkerchiefs or the corners of 
the table-cloth are obliged to serve as depu- 
ties.” 

At an ordination at Tuam, which the author 
treats in his common burlesque style where re- 
ligious ceremonies are concerned, he tells us— 
* The text was chosen, strangely enough, from 
the story of the passage of the evil spirits into 
the herd of swine; and after this had been 
discussed for an hour, the four priests were 
ordained.” 

The account of the races is in better taste. 

** Galway, Sept. 8th. 

“ We arrived very late on the ‘ race-course,’ 
and saw little of this day’s sport. The sight of 
the people was, however, extremely curious 
and interesting to me. In many points of 
view this nation is really semi-barbarous. The 
universal want of decent clothing among the 
lower classes, even on festivals like the present 
—their utter inability to resist ardent spirits, 
so long as they have a penny in their pockets— 
the sudden and continual wild quarrels and 
national pitched battles with the shillelah (a 
murderous sort of stick which every man keeps 
hidden under his rags), in which hundreds take 
part in a minute, and do not desist till several 
are left dead or wounded on the field—the 
frightful war-whoop which they set up on these 
occasions—the revenge for an affront or injury, 
which is cherished and inherited by whole vil- 
lages,_on the other hand, the light-hearted 


* «« T have often had occasion to remark, that the love 
of music in England is a mere affair of fashion. There 
is no nation in Europe which pays music better, or un- 
derstands it worse.” 
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carelessness which never thinks of the coming 
day; the heartfelt merriment, forgetful of all 
want and suffering—the kind hospitality which 
ungrudgingly shares their last morsel—the un- 
reserved cordiality with the stranger who makes 
any advances to them—the natural fluency and 
eloquence which they have ever at command ; 
—all are characteristics of a half-civilised peo- 
ple. Hundreds of drunken men accompanied 
our carriages as we drove from the race-course 
to the town, and more than ten times fights 
arose among them. The confluence of guests 
was so great that we with difficulty found a 
miserable lodging: our dinner was, however, 
good, and very abundant. Galway was chiefly 
built by the Spaniards. Some descendants of 
the ancient families still exist, as do several 
very curious houses of that period. It struck 
me as characteristic, that in a town of forty 
thousand inhabitants there was not a single 
bookseller’s shop or circulating library to be 
found. The suburbs and all the villages through 
which we passed on our way, were of a kind 
which I should vainly attempt to liken to any 
thing ever seen before—pigsties are palaces in 
comparison s and I often saw numerous groups 
of children (for the prolificness of the Irish 
people seems to keep pace with their wretched- 
ness), naked as they came into the world, roll 
and paddle about with the ducks in the filthy 
kennels, with the greatest delight.” 

Our next quotation is a fairy legend. 

** An old man who has the care of the woods 
of Castle Hackett, and has the reputation of 
knowing more than other men about the ‘ good 
people,’ told us these circumstances connected 
with the death of his son, in the style of a 
romance. ‘I knew it,’ said he, ‘four days 
before—I knew he would die ; for, as I was 
going home that evening about twilight, I saw 
them scouring in a wild chase over the plain. 
Their red dresses fluttered in the wind; and 
the lakes turned to ice as they came near, and 
walls and trees bowed themselves to the earth 
before them; and they rode over the tops of 
the thicket as if it were over the green grass. 
In front rode the queen, on a white stag-like 
horse ; and by her I saw, with a shudder, my 
son, whom she smiled upon and caressed ; while 
he, with a fevered eye, looked wistfully at her, 
till all were past Castle Hackett. Then I knew 
that it was all over with him—that same day 
he took to his bed—on the third I carried him 
to the grave. There was not a handsomer or 
a better lad in Connemara, and it was for that 
the queen chose him.’ ” 

Another superstition is thus related :— 

** We have had a strange accomplishment of 
- a prophecy. Miss Kitty, one of my host’s 

daughters, and a very nice girl, had her for- 
tune told yesterday by the gipsies. I was by, 
and heard the woman say to her, among many 
common-place predictions, ‘ Be upon your 
guard; for a shot will be fired in at your win- 
dow, and your stay in B—— will not be long 
after that.’ We thought the prediction rather 
serious, and communicated it to the family on 
our return, but were only laughed at. The 
next morning early, we were all alarmed by 
the firing of two shots; Miss Kitty rushed 
down stairs half-dressed, and nearly fainting 
from terror; and every one in the house ran 
to see what was the matter. We found that 
two of Kitty’s younger brothers, who had been 
on a visit to Mrs. M——, had returned quite 
unexpectedly to fetch their sister, had played 
the silly trick of firing their fowling-pieces up 
at her window, and had done it so awkwardly 
that they had broken it. They were soundly 
rated, and then drove off with Miss Kitty; so 





that every thing happened precisely as the old 
woman,—Heaven only knows how !—had seen 
in the lines of her hand.” 

Our author is fierce and furious against 
Orangemen; a specimen of which class he 
thus describes :— 

“ T will give you the quintessence of his 
conversation. ‘ i have served my king for 
nearly thirty years in almost every part of the 
world, and want rest. Nevertheless, it is my 
most ardent wish, which I daily pray God to 
grant, that I may live to see a* good sound 
rebellion’ in Ireland. If I were called out to 
serve again, or if I were to lay down my life 
the very day it broke out, 1 should make the 
sacrifice willingly, could I but be sure that the 
blood of five millions of Catholics would flow 
at the same time with my own. Rebellion !— 
that’s the point at which I want to see them, 
at which I wait for them, and to which they 
must be led on, that we may make an end of 
them at once; for there can be no peace in 
Ireland till the whole race is exterminated, 
and nothing but an open rebellion, and an 
English army to put it down, can effect this !’” 

From Trish politics we pass to Irish gaiety: 
in travelling to Galway, the writer says :— 

‘¢ We saw a number of labourers sitting by 
the road-side on heaps of stone, which they 
were breaking. My companion said,‘ Those 
are conquerors; their whole business is to 
break in pieces and destroy, and they rise on 
the ruins they make.’ Meanwhile our driver 
blew his horn to announce the post, for which, 
as with us, every thing must make way: the 
tone, however, came forth with such difficulty 
and sounded so piteously, that we all laughed. 
A pretty boy, of about twelve, looking like a per- 
sonification of happiness and joy, though half 
naked, was sitting on a heap of stones, ham- 
mering. He shouted with mischievous glee, 
and called out to the angry driver, ‘ Oh, ho, 
friend, your trumpet has caught cold; it is as 
hoarse as my old grandmother: cure it directly 
with a glass of potheen, or it will die of a 
consumption before you reach Galway!’ A 
loud laugh from all the labourers followed as 
chorus. ‘ There,’ said my companion, ‘ there 
you see our people,—starvation and laughter,— 
that is their lot. Would you believe that, 
from the number of labourers and the scarcity 
of labour, not one of these men earns enough 
to buy sufficient food; and yet every one of 
them will spare something to his priest: and if 
you go into his cabin will give you half of his 
last potato, and a joke into the bargain.” 





Fulcher’s Lady’s Memorandum-Book and Poe- 


tical Miscellany, 1832. Poems from Ful- 
cher’s Lady’s Memorandum-Book, &c. &c. 
Sudbury, Fulcher; London, Suttaby and Co. 


TuE first of these pretty little tomes is a very 
neat pocket-book; the second is a selection 
from the pages of its predecessors, and contains 
some graceful poetry by various popular au- 
thors. The following, by Mary Howitt, is full 
of that thoughtful sweetness, that associating 
human feeling and natural images, in which 
she is so peculiarly happy. 
** The Snow-drop. 

The snowdrop ! ’tis an English flower, 

And grows beneath our garden trees ; 

For every heart it has a dower 

Of old and dear remembrances. 

All look upon it, and straightway 

Recall their youth like yesterday ; 

Their sunny years when forth they went 

Wandering in weariless content ; 

Their little plot of garden ground, 

The pleasant orchard’s quiet bound ; 

Their father’s home, so free from care, 

fam) faces there. 





The household voices kind and sweet, 
That knew no feigning—hushed and gone! 
The mother that was sure to greet 

Their coming with a welcome tone; 

‘The brothers that were children then, 
Now anxious, thoughtful, toiling men; 
And the kind sisters, whose glad mirth 
Was like a sunshine on the earth ;— 
These come back to the heart supine, 
Flower of our youth! at look of thine; 
And thou, among the dimmed and gone, 
Art an unaltered thing alone! 

Unchanged, unchai —the very flower 
That grew in Eden droopingly, 

Which now beside the 

Awakes his merry children’s glee, 
Even as it filled his heart with joy 

Beside his mother’s door—a boy ; 

The same, and to his heart it brings 

The freshness of those vanished springs. 
Bloom, then, fair flower! in sun and shade, 
For deep thought in thy cup is laid, 

And careless children, in their glee, 

A sacred memory make of thee.” 


There are some pretty landscapes, one or two 
of which are painted again in words by our old 
friend, Bernard Barton; and Miss Acton, and 
an anonymous writer, G. W. F., have helped 
to vary these pages. We should add that, 
bound in crimson and gold, the whole does 
much credit to the taste of Sudbury. 








The Family Topographer: being a Compendious 
Account of the Ancient and Present State of 
the Counties of England. By Sam. Tymms. 
Vol. I.—Home Circuit. London, 1832. 
Nichols and Son. 

Turis is the first portion of a publication in- 

tended to be a compendious account of the his- 

tories and antiquities of the counties of Eng- 
land; and of which the editor says, the plan is 
so extensive as to embrace a notice of nearly 
every thing of interest or importance in the 
history, statistics, and localities of each country, 
viz. situation and extent — ancient state and 
remains — present state and appearance — his- 
tory—eminent natives—and miscellaneous mat- 
ters. The little volume before us contains 

Essex, Herts, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex; and 

in its general features is executed in the most 

satisfactory manner ; affording all the informa- 

tion that could be desired within so small a 

compass, and pointing the way to more where 

it may be wanted. We copy a few of the mis- 
cellanies for the sake of their curiosity. 

** At Lenham is a remarkable inscription, 
stating that Robert Thompson, Esq. was grand- 
child to Mary Honywood, wife of Robert Ho- 
nywood, of Charing, who had at her decease 
367 children lawfully descended from her: 16 
of her own body, 114 grand-children, 228 of the 
third generation, and 9 in the fourth. She 
lies buried in this church, but her monument is 
at Marks Hall, Essex. Here is a stone confes- 
sional chair.” 

** At Rochester is an almshouse founded by 
one of the representatives, with this remarkable 
inscription: * Richard Watts, Esq. by his will, 
dated 22d August, 1579, founded this charity 
for six poor travellers, who not being rogues or 
proctors, may receive gratis, for one night, 
lodging, entertainment, aud four-pence each.’ 
The reason assigned for this aversion to proc- 
tors is, that the one employed to make his will 
during an illness, from which he recovered, had 
constituted himself heir to his estates. Much 
land in this and other counties is held of Ro- 
chester Castle by the tenure of perfect castle 
guard : on St. Andrew’s day, old style, a banner 
is hung out at the house of the receiver of the 
rents, and every tenant neglecting then to dis- 
charge his proper rent, is liable to have it 
doubled every time the tide passes the adjacent 
bridge during the time it remains unpaid.” — 

“At Wateringbury, in 1562, was buried 
Thomas Boothe, aged 112.” 
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“In Working churchyard grows a kind of 
plant, about the thickness of a bulrush, with a 
top like asparagus, shooting up nearly to the 
surface of the earth, above which it never ap- 
pears, and when the corpse is quite consumed 
the plant dies away. This observation has 
been made in other churchyards, when the soil 
is a light red sand.” 

“ At Broadwater, died, December 9, 1734, 
John Burnet, aged 109. He had six wives, 
three of whom he married and buried after he 
had entered his 101st year.” 

These are samples of the mixed intelligence 
with which the Family Topographer abounds : 
we cannot say much for the information fur- 
nished by the following entry : 

“ At Sible Hedingham was buried its native 
Sir John Hawkwood, who has acquired im- 
mortal but not very honourable renown.”’ 

Editors should be more explicit. But we will 
not end our notice with carping at a work 
which every way merits our approbation. 








Memory, and other Poems. 
D’Alton. 18mo. pp. 82. 
J. Kendrick. 

Tue sooner Memory is forgotten the better : 

it is the attempt of a fervent mind, but no 

poetry. 


By Hawkins A. 
London, 1831. 





The New Bankrupt Act, 1 and 2 Will. IV. 
cap. 56. With an Introduction, Notes, and 
Index. By a Barrister. 12mo. pp. 38. Lon- 
don, 1831. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tuts is a reprint of the Lord Chancellor’s act, 

with an introduction and notes, which explain 

the precise alterations made in the law clearly 
and concisely. As the act is of very general 
interest, we are glad to see it here presented in 

a convenient form, and at a moderate price ; 

and we recommend it as well to our unpro- 

fessional as to our professional readers. 








Torini: a Tale of Italy. 12mo. pp. 112. 
London, 1831. Rolandi. 
EvipENTLY the production of a young author; 
one delighting in horrors, murder, and sudden 
death. We are reluctant to say much about a 
slight and unpretending volume, and shall 
therefore content ourselves by hinting the 
necessity of a less exaggerated taste. 








Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to the 
Regent's Park, Zoological Gardens, &c. 
With Map, and numerous Illustrations on 


Wood. By G. W. Bonner. 
W. Kidd. 
TuE lions of the Regent’s Park, including the 
living lions of the Zoological menagerie, have 
been so often described in our several periodical 
Journals, as to leave but little new to be said 
on the subject. Yet we find, on turning over 
the elegant little tract before us, that there is 
a wider field for the picturesque in the survey 
of these gardens than we had previously ex- 
pected, where every object reminds you of the 
productions of art, except the zoological prison- 
ers in their wire-worked dens and cages. The 
merits of this Pocket Companion, therefore, 
consist in the embellishments rather than the 
letter-press, which is, however, quite sufficient ; 
many of the wood engravings being among the 
st specimens of the art we have hitherto met 
with. ‘ Macclesfield Bridge” (over the canal) 
Is quite a gem, both as to drawing and en- 
gtaving. ‘* Mr. Jenkins’ Thatched Cottage,” 
With its ivy mantle, (within the inner circle), 
rs also a beautiful bit of the picturesque. 
The Marquess of Hertford’s,” and the other 


London, 1832. 





mansions within the drive; the principal ob- 
jects in the Zoological Gardens; and a third 
on the lake, are also sweet specimens of the 
present state of wood-cutting; while they 
serve to convey a perfect idea of the several 
objects, and form both a pleasing and a cheap 
guide to the Regent’s Park and its various 
attractions. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue Society on Wednesday evening received 
several reports from their committees, which 
they confirmed. When we consider the number 
of communications which have been made to 
this institution, and the extent of the rewards 
which have been bestowed at different times, 
we are rather surprised that there should yet 
remain claimants for the Society’s encourage- 
ment. Such, however, is the nature of man, 
something or other is continually being for- 
warded to the institution, though the commu- 
nicants may not always prove successful, as the 
subjects annexed, which were negatived by 
the Society, will evince, viz. : —a transparent 
dial-plate for a time-piece; a swivel rein; a 
machine for boot and shoe makers; a grate- 
pan and a fire-escape. 

Several communications, which had been re- 
ceived since the last meeting, were announced by 
the Secretary :—on the manufacture of church- 
bells ; a cylinder for a steam-engine; a mode 
of preventing the collision of steam-boats, &c. ; 
a method of heating hot-houses by hot water ; 
a machine for weighing coals on board ship ; 
and a method of communicating between a 
stranded vessel and the shore, which were 
referred to the respective committees. Many 
presents were mentioned as having been re- 
ceived. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1. A. B. Lambert, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair. — This being the first meeting after the 
recess, it was numerously attended; and up- 
wards of a hundred books on various branches 
of natural history were presented to the Society. 
—A letter was read from the venerable orni- 
thologist, Dr. Latham, announcing that two 
birds of the short-tailed tern (sterna plumbea) 
were shot near Winchester, in the beginning 
of last month, and are the first that have been 
noticed in this country, the species being a na- 
tive of North America.—There was also read 
a communication by Robert Brown, Esq. en- 
titled, ‘* Observations on the organs and mode 
of fecundation in Orchidee and Asclepiadex.” 
This paper, full of profound remarks on the 
structure and economy of the parts of fructifi- 
cation in these two tribes of plants, is to be con- 
cluded next meeting. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
On Nov. 1, the Horticultural Society resumed 
its meetings ; but at this wintry season there 
is not much to attract notice in the gardener’s 
way. The storing of autumn fruits for preser- 
vation is nevertheless an important object in 
domestic economy ; and it is rather surprising, 
when we consider the advance of chemical sci- 
ence, that greater improvements have not been 
made in this process. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WeEDNEsDay week being the first evening of 
the session, the Society assembled at their 
apartments in Somerset House; R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., President, in the chair. Two 
fellows were elected, and the president then 





a RS 
communicated a paper from Dr. Turnbull 
Christie, containing the observations made by 
the author in the neighbourhood of Palermo, 
and during his journey from that city by 
Cefalu and Nicosia to Catania, and thence 
along the eastern coast to Cape Passero. The 
memoir described, in detail, the secondary and 
newer deposits which constitute that part of 
Sicily, but dwelt more particularly on the bone 
caves and bone breccia which occur near Pa- 
lermo and Syracuse, and on the data which 
they afford of the relative period when the 
coasts of Sicily were raised above the present 
level of the sea. The paper was illustrated by 
numerous sections and a large collection of 
specimens, which was presented to the Society. 
The author of this memoir, who had arrived 
thus far on his journey to India, has under- 
taken the laborious task of investigating the 
geology and meteorology of Hindostan, and for 
that purpose had provided himself with com- 
plete sets of necessary instruments. The tables 
were covered by numerous other contributions, 
both to the museums and the library. Among 
the donors to the former were Capt. King, R.N. 
(the collection made during his survey of Terra 
del Fuego, &c.), Dr. Buckland, the directors 
of the United Mexican Mining Association, &c. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


TuE monthly meeting of this Society was held 
at Bruton Street, on Thursday, Nov. 3; Jo- 
seph Sabine, Esq. in the chair. The report 
stated that the number of visitors to the gar- 
dens during the last month was 16,244, and 
the sum paid at the gate was 711/. 14s.: the 
amount received at the museum was 19/. 14s. 
It was further stated that several presents had 
been received since the last meeting, particu- 
larly an armadillo and a Honduras turkey, from 
the Earl of Ilchester. Of the latter bird, only 
two skins had before been received-in Europe, 
and no specimen had ever been landéd alive in 
this country. Its plumage, when adult, is of 
the most beautiful golden bronze colour; and 
the accession of such a bird to the menagerie is 
most valuable and interesting. The noble lord 
has distinguished himself by his patronage of 
the science of zoology. — Notice was given of a 
motion for the appointment of a garden com~ 
mittee, to suggest to the council such horti- 
cultural improvements and embellishments as 
might appear desirable. It was mentioned that 
a purchase of 3000 valuable Dutch roots had 
been made for the garden. A most magnificent 
donation was referred to, which will be re- 
ported at the next meeting. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
A spEcraL general meeting of this Society is 
summoned for Monday evening next, immedi« 
ately after the ordinary meeting is concluded. 
Its purport is, “* To bestow his Majesty’s first 
premium of fifty guineas for the encouragement 
of geographical science and discovery, on Mr. 
Richard Lander, for his discoveries in Africa. 
Also to receive a report of the Council respect- 
ing the union of the African Association with 
the Royal Geographical Society.” 
The paper to be read: “1s the Quorra the 
Niger of antiquity ?” By Colonel Leake. 


SCIENTIFIC MEETING AT YORK. 
WE announced, some time ago, that men of 
science were going on a thorny pilgrimage to 
York, to lay their offerings at the shrine of 
Nature, which, unfortunately, like the sphinx, 
her emblem, with her fair woman’s face and 
neck, shews also the claws of a lioness. Whe- 
ther, really, the murmurs of some unjustly 
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neglected men blew an adverse wind— whether 
the catholic influence of a much-discussed par- 
liamentary measure—or whether the golden 
harvest generally reaped in anticipation by the 
devotees of science has been in blasted, we 
do not: know ; certainly to the latter fact alone 
we attribute the absence of any continental 
savans: equally evident is it, that great neg- 
lect has been shewn on the part of many of our 
countrymen, in not promoting, by their pre- 
sence, or their communications, an object so 
truly deserving of their patronage, both as 
serving to diffuse a taste for scientific pursuits 
in the different towns of the United Kingdom, 
and as reflecting credit upon the unanimity of 
feeling that existed, at least in one cause, and 
the general enthusiasm which was felt for its 
promotion. The pride of science bears no re- 
lation to the real value of its researches, that is 
to say, to its utility to mankind; on the con- 
trary, it is proportionate only to the abstracted- 
ness of the subject. The astronomers smile 
good naturedly, which is much worse than to 
look with contempt, on the labours of the ex- 
perimental philosophers—the chemist smiles at 
the geologist the zoologist at the botanist — 
the entomologist at the zoophyte-gatherer and 
microscope -examiner, who is lost among the 
sands of the ocean, while the other professors 
stand, like birds of the sea, each in all the soli- 
tude and desolation of an isolated rock. 

An association of the kind proposed might, 
by bringing individuals into personal acquaint- 
ance, have wrought miraculous changes in this 
state of things; but the very first meeting has 
been a decided failure, which we may also 
partly attribute to the want of publicity given 
to its proceedings and to its results. 

The meetings commenced on the 26th of 
September, in the museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society; Lord Milton in the 
chair. The Rev. W. H. Harcourt detailed the 
views of the co which was to found a 
British association for the advancement of 
science, having for its principal objects to give 
a stronger impulse and more systematic di- 
rection to the efforts of men of science,— 
to remove the national obstacles (quere, what 
are the national obstacles?) that now exist to 
its advancement, and extend the intercourse 
with foreign philosophers. He was not of 
opinion that this association was called for by 
the declining state of science, for he did not 
believe that it was declining while he could 
quote the names of Davy, Wollaston, and 
Young (all three dead!) ; but he thought the 
association was called for by the increasing love 
of science, and the growing number of scientific 
institutions in the country. The reverend 
gentleman concluded, by proposing resolutions, 
the final consideration of which was left to the 
committee, consisting of authors of communi- 
cations to philosophical societies. There were 
meetings after this twice a-day during the 
week, interspersed with promenades in the 
museum, lectures, and concerts. We do not 
object to this mode of proceeding—the har- 
monious union of man with nature, and the 
spirit of peaceful living communion with the 
universe that is generated by the researches of 
science, may find a new zest in musical utter- 
ance, or in high cheerful devotion to the better 
sex. As we are ignorant of most of the papers, 
except by name, we cannot enter upon their 
merits, though the part of them which has 
already appeared before the public may rather 
be considered as lectures than as novel scientific 
communications. Dr. Brewster read memoirs 
on the determination of minerals by means of 
ised light, on a new instrument for de- 


termining precious stones,—on the structure 
of the crystalline lens,—on a new analysis of 
solar light. Mr. Murchison communicated the 
principal results of Mr. Gilbertson’s researches 
concerning the shells of existing species which 
are found in the gravel bed and silt of Lancashire. 
Mr. Dalton read memoirs on the quantity of food 
and insensible perspiration, from experiments 
made upon his own person ; and on the specific 
gravity of the human body. Dr. Henry read 
an essay on the philosophical character of Priest- 
ley; and a memoir on a peculiar phenomenon 
belonging to the copper ore of Anglesea. Mr. 
Phillips read an account of the new volcanic 
island: Mr. Allan, a notice of a large aqua- 
marine in the possession of the Duke of Bra- 
ganza: Mr. Robison, on a barometer of lin- 
seed oil, and the means of purifying it from its 





gaseous contents: Mr. Forbes, on the horary 
oscillations of the barometer: Sir James South, 
on an anomaly in the passage of the satellites 
of Jupiter over the disc of the planet. The 
translation of a memoir, on a method of ren- 
dering visible the traces of erased writing, by 
Professor Gazzeri, of Florence, was read. Dr. 
Brewster mentioned the similar evolution, by 





the application of heat, of the legends of worn. 
out coins and medals; and mentioned his sur-.| 
prise at first reading on such a medal, when | 
placed on hot iron, in letters of flame, the 
legend, Benedictum sit nomen Dei. Mr. W.) 
Hutton was, as usual, occupied with the great 
whin sill; and Mr. Johnston similarly engaged | 
with the new metal Vanadium. Mr. Potter! 
read memoirs on a reflecting microscope lately, 
constructed by him; and a memoir on the re-; 
fraction of light. Mr. Witham read a memoir | 
on fossil vegetation. Dr. Daubeny lectured on | 
the connexion between mineral springs and| 
volcanic action, and on the gaseous contents) 
of Taff’s Well, near Cardiff; and explained | 
the principle, of some experiments made by the | 
Rev. W. Taylor on certain modes of increasing | 
the intensity of gas light without increased 
consumption of gas. The Rev. W. V. Harcourt 
exhibited to the meeting a new lamp, invented | 
by him for the purpose of economical illumina- | 
tion, by the consumption of the cheaper kinds | 
of oils, | 

On Friday a large party of the members of | 
the Association proceeded, according to invita- 
tion, to enjoy the hospitality of Bishopthorpe | 
Palace. And on Saturday evening, the busi- | 
ness being concluded, Lord Morpeth addressed | 
the meeting at some length, and moved that! 
thanks be given to Dr. Brewster, and the other | 
authors who favoured them with communica-| 
tions. Mr. Murchison returned thanks, as| 
also Dr. Brewster and Mr. Dalton; and Mr. 
Harcourt declared the meeting adjourned to 
next year to Oxford: the officers for the en. 
suing year being— President, Dr. Buckland ; | 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Brewster and Professor | 
Whewell; Secretary, Dr. Daubeny. 

When we announce the place of meeting for 
the ensuing year, let us hope that the approba- 
tion of the design of this association, which has 
been so universally expressed by scientific men, 
will lead them, on future occasions, to take a 
more active part in its proceedings ; that it may 
finally be the means of promoting the comforts 
and augmenting the resources of civilised man, 
and may confer fresh lustre on British science. 


NEW LAMP. 
WE have been favoured by Mr. Hall, of Greek 
Street, with the experimental trial of an im- 
proved lamp invented by him, and now pro- 
duced for public consideration. We burnt it 








during a whole evening, about seven hours, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


and were perfectly satisfied that it a 
great superiority over any light hitherto exhi. 
bited. The flame produced is entirely white, 
and without smoke ; and the effect so luminous 
and clear, that we read rather small print dis. 
tinctly by it at the distance of many yards, 
We had no opportunity of ascertaining the 
exact intensity, as compared with other lamps 
or with gas, in a philosophical way, but the 
difference to the common eye is so striking, as 
to require no demonstration to establish it; 
and we have no hesitation in stating our opi- 
nion, that this mode of lighting is a discovery 
of extraordinary value, and likely to be most 
extensively useful. Employed in the streets, 
it would be a perfect illumination, and in 
houses it is certainly a brilliant improvement. 
The secret consists in a preparation of the oil; 
and Mr. Hall assures us that it is cheaper than 
sperm oil, with the great advantage of burning 
without an offensive odour. On the whole, 
we recommend this lamp to the attention of the 
scientific world and to the public at large. 


NEW PATENTS 
Ganted by his Majesty for Inventions.— Sealed, 1831. 

To Samuel Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, in 
the —- of Middlesex, g ti facturer, for 
his invention of an improved gas-meter. 3d October— 
6 months. 

To Daniel Dunscomb Bradford, a citizen of the United 
States of North America, but now residing in Dorset 
Place, in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone, in the county of 
Middlesex, in consequence of a communication made to 
him by Solomon Andrews, residing at Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, in the said United States of North America, he is in 

ion of an invention of certain improvements in 
lamps. 4th October—6 months. 

To Peter Young, of Fenchurch Street, in the city of 
London, rope and sail maker, in consequence of a com- 
munication made to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad, he is in ion of an invention of a new mode 
of manufacturing mangel-wurzel, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing various known articles ofcommerce. 6th October 
—6 months. 

To John Christopher, of New Bond Street, in the city 

» merchant, for his invention of an improve- 
ment in clothes-buttons. 7th October—6 months. 

To Willian Drake, of Bedminster, near the city of 
Bristol, tanner, for his invention of an improvement or 
improvements in tanning hides and skins. 7th October— 
6 mont 

To George Lowe, of Brick Lane, in the parish of 
St. Luke's, Old Street, in the county of Middlesex, civil 

ineer, for his invention of an improvement or im- 
provements in, and connected with, the manufacture of 
gas for illumination. 12th October—6 months. 

To William Hale, of Colchester, in the county of 
Essex, machinist, for his invention of improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for propelling vessels, which 
gy are also applicable for raising or forcing 
fluids. 13th October—6 months. 

To William Ainsworth Jump, of Marston, in the county 
of Chester, gentleman, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in drawing or extracting salt from salt pans. 
14th October—6 months. 

To John Smith and William Dolier, both of Liverpool, 
gentlemen, for their invention of a durable copy-book or 
writing-tablet, and improved delible ink to be used there- 
with. 14th October—6 months. 

To John Cowderoy, of Britannia Street, Hoxton New 
Road, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his 
invention of certain imy ts in machinery or appa- 
Yatus to be used in the process of making or manufacturing 
bread and biscuits. 14th October—6 months. 

To Thomas Henry Pollard, of Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, in the county of Middlesex, estate and house 
agent, for his invention of certain improvements in chim- 
neys, by the application of a mechanical apparatus a3 
smoke-conductor. 19th October—2 months. 

Newton and Berry. 











PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The English School. Nos. XX. to XXV. 
Tilt. 
As memoranda of many of the finest works of 
English artists, these little plates continue to 


be very interesting. It will be judicious, how- 
ever, to confine them to such productions as 
are distinguished by beauty of form; for of 
those the excellence of which consists in effect, 
they, of course, cannot convey the slightest 
idea. 
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istory of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
a VIL and IX. Fisher, Son, and 
Jackson. . 
Or the portion of this valuable topographical 
publication which belongs to the Fine Arts, 
we can continue to speak with undiminished 


the history of this propagation ag which it 
behoves us to dwell, however briefly, if we wish 
to anticipate correctly the probable dissemina- 
tion and effects of this disease in our own coun- 
try. The distinction which we made in the 
jlast Gazette between contagious and infectious, 
has been considered as a mere verbal distinc- 
areal ee tion, but it certainly is not so; and we must, 
Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels.|in continuing the history of cholera, insist 
Engraved by W. and E. Finden. Part XIX. upon the difference ; for a simply contagious 
Tilt. | disease cannot be propagated at short distances, 
As usual, fous beautiful views, viz. ‘ Liver-| nor by garments, furniture, or merchandise, 
1, 1664,” drawn by S. Austin; ‘ Wood- and exhibits particular phenomena, both with 
stock,” drawn by W, Westall, A.R.A. ; “‘ Dum-| regard to the time that it may remain latent in 
fries,’ drawn by A. Chisholm; and ‘* Old the body of the person afflicted, and with regard 
St. Cuthbert’s Church,” drawn by D. Roberts, to the predisposition to disease of different in- 
from a sketch by J. Skene. The view of Liver-' dividuals ; while its infections character con- 
pool is especially interesting, as affording a!sists in the emanation from the body of the 
striking contrast to the present condition of that individual affected, of matter which contains 
magnificent port; and the view of Dumfries, | the germs of the disease, and which may attach 
as exhibiting Burns’s mausoleum. itself to organic or inorganic objects. These, 
again, may change their place, or move to dis- 
CHOLERA MORBUS. tances, without re. the agen sory of 
| communicating their poison to predis in- 

Oe ee tee ee dividuals. Contagion we must consider as a 


ied from a foreign chart, of the progress of Cholera, | A 7 : 
es “- . oo | propagation of the disease from contact with 


ng ‘ ; | 
oe pny teers sor - he Ass a | the individual’s self, or with his excretions or 
from Calcutta, on the Hooghly river; and the principal | 8¢cretions ;—infection, from the vicinity to the 
ramifications of the disease are traced by a black line, | mediate or imported effluvia or miasma of the 
with dates marking its fatal progress till it reached | Patient. 
Hamburgh. Thence we lament to be obliged to con- We have before demonstrated the non-con- 
tinue the line across to Sunderland; but that must now | tagious properties of the cholera, as proved by 
be done." It will be seen that we have not designated | the inoculation of medical men, and other facts, 
Vienna, Pesth, Berlin, Astrakhan, Cairo, and numerous | While the history of the disease equally exhi- 
towns in Hungary and the Austrian territories, which | bited its infectious character. It has been re- 
have since been ravaged, on the map,—the public, Marked, by various writers on this subject, that 
knowledge of the prevalence of Cholera at these places in Europe, with all the apparatus of lazarettos, 
being adequately supplied by our text in the last and| and cordons, and plague-boards, the disease has 
present Gazettes. We cannot conclude without again | spread as widely, while the mortality has been 
pointing attention to the facts, that at Sunderland the | proportionally greater than in India. But have 
comparatively small number of cases within more than | these preventive means been directed against a 
a week, affords great encouragement to the belief, that | contagious or an infectious disorder? There 
the disease will not be so terrible in this country as else-| are many striking facts in the progress of the 
where;— that the statement respecting its unfrequent |cholera which prove that when quarantine 
attack upon children, is another cheering proof that measures were in force, it was propagated by 
moral courage is a strong preservative; for children| neglect (Sunderland), or by infection, as at 
are not subject to fear like grown-up persons, of weak | Moscow, where the medical d asserted that 
nerves and timid dispositions, and therefore less liable the cholera was not propagated by means of 
to be affected. ] merchandise, and deprecated purification, as in- 
On the Infectious Character of the Pestilential jurious to the value of the articles. This was 
Cholera, and on the proposed Means for| done while the other quarantine regulations 
preventing its Propagation. were in force; and the results are now before 
Ir has been remarked, that the pestilential' the wor: ld. Egypt has probably been indebted 
cholera “ travels not with the erratic course of for this scourge to the same inattention, as 
a contagious distemper, but with a march stea-| their regulations were transmitted by the 
dily progressive, in a particular direction.” +| French board of health, and do not contain 
We have this week presented our readers with| @dvice on this subject ; and the same neglect 
achart of this ‘march ;” and we leave it to|led the Emperors of Russia and Austria and 
their judgment, whether the following of the the King of Prussia to give up in despair their 
high roads of the communications of men, the | Unsuccessful sanitary cordons. ‘ 
universal law by which it appears to have spread The attention of all enlightened men will 
over cities, travelled with caravans, navigated 20W be turned towards the peculiar characters 
with ships, and ascended the course of much. | Which the disease will exhibit in this country, 
frequented rivers, do not speak more decisively and we shall consequently compare its appear- 
of a propagation dependent on the intercourse #nce and progress here with the phenomena it 
of the human species, than an “ erratic course’? €xhibited in other European countries. It ap- 
(which we should think would be more charac-| pears that a vessel came from Hamburgh — it 
teristic of an epidemic) could possibly have done. | has been stated Riga—and up the river 
But there are some curious facts contained in @t Sunderland to Deptford to perform quaran- 
si tine. This was so ineffectual, that persons were 
cumstance connected with the **march” of Cholera, for | attacked on shore ; and one individual having 
the truth of which we can vouch. A very able teacher in been taken to the Infirmary, commf&nicated the 
one of our public institutions, who had bestowed much disease after death to a nurse. This nurse 
Teo declan pining the advance of Cholera, two months | was taken ill on Tuesday, at one o'clock, and 
direction in which it appeared to him generally to move, | expired at eight in the evening. The cases up 
bet wth of an? shores, it would strike them somewhere’ to Saturday, November 5, were only five. The 
+ Letter to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. &c. on the | daughter-in-law of one of the patients, who had 
bo of the Proposed Regulations i Gale. he, | also Pew 4 pau infection, haa recovered ; and 
axthen , - : +.,| On the jt ere were on: ree new cases: 
toed mernlasly recommend this chert but valuable laiter| S42 Wileon, who had no advice for sixteap 
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* We cannot omit mentioning a very remarkable cir-| 





hours after the attack, and who died in twenty- 
four hours—a man, Ellington, xt. 50, who 
died in six or eight hours—and D. Ellerman, 
who was sinking fast by the latest accounts. 
There have been only twenty cases since the 
disease first made its appearance--a source 
of more real comfort than any thing we 
can say on the chances of infection. Dr. 
Daun, who has been sent to Sunderland by 
government, and other medical men who have 
seen the disease, are of opinion that these were 
cases of Asiatic cholera, though, from the meagre 
details which have yet reached us, there is no- 
thing to distinguish them from the cases which 
appeared at Port Glasgow in the months of 
July and August 1831,* and which Dr. Daun 
pronounced to be British cholera. Now, if we 
scrutinise the European progress of the cholera, 
it will be seen that it came into great cities 
often in the same undecided manner—that it 
would even take an eccentric course, and pass 
by a town that lay immediately in its path, to 
appear in another, which it must have reached 
by a circuitous route—that it would diffuse it- 
self immediately over a town so generally, and 
at such remote points, as to preclude all idea of 
mere connexion with infected persons-——and 
that it exhibited the still more marvellous, 
though well-established feature, of being dif- 
fused even by those who are themselves exempt 
from it. Struck by the peculiarity of the pro- 
gress of this disease during the first few days 
of its existence in an English town, and ig- 
norant of the phenomena exhibited by it during 
its progress across Europe, the Courier of 
Thursday evening, in a leading article, well 
suited for the lovers of the supernatural, as- 
serted its existence every where—that it was 
at London, as well as at Sunderland, only that 
certain circumstances were wanting to develop 
the poisonous germ. 

The cholera was at Astrakhan in 1823, and 
in July 1830 it again approached that city by 
sea from the trans-Caucasian little sea-port of 
Bakou, and from Tiflis through the gates of 
the Caucasus; and the official documents now 
published+ prove indubitably that the disease 
spread from Georgia to that town by the only 
means of communication existing between the 
two places. From Tiflis it touched all the in- 
termediate points on the road to the gates of 
the Caucasus; and it appeared at Mosdok, 
Zerdrin, and Kislan, on the other side of this 
range of mountains. Every thing remained 
quiet in Astrakhan till the 20th of July: the 
disease was confined to the Sedtoff quarantine 
place ; but on that fatal day three men were 
attacked in the city. On the 27th it reached 
the suburbs, and extended over the province. 
There are several peculiar features of uni- 
formity in the progress of the cholera; and 
even in its eccentricities we recognise the 
action of circumstances which influence hu- 
man intercourse. These are, Ist, that in 
its progress it has always been traced along 
the great thoroughfares of a country, attack- 
ing places in succession; 2dly, it does not 
attack a large space of territory of a new 
country at once, but gradually,—the first point 
of attack being invariably on a frontier or a 
coast, as in Russia, Orenburg, and Astra- 


* See a curious and interesting pamphlet, entitled Ob- 


servations on Cholera as it appeared at Port Glasgow. 
By John Marshall, M.D. Edinburgh, 1831. Waugh and 
Innes.—Dr. Marshall will see that our information is de- 
rived from very varied sources; and had he placed more 
importance in facts than in words, we think that he 
would hardly have unbent his dignity to charge us with 
pilfering an expression. 

+ Die Asiatische Cholera in Russland, in den Jahren 
1829-30, nach Russischen Quellen bearbeitet. Von D. 
Lichtenstédt. Berlin, 183]. 
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khan; 3dly, whenever it invades a new coun- 
try it begins in a great commercial mart ; and 
4thly, the rapidity of the propagation of the 
disease appears to be proportionate to the dis- 
tances and to the means of communication.* 
The cholera ascended the Volga to Twer, a 
distance of 550 leagues, in a little more than 
two months. Its progress was equally rapid at 
the very same time along the Don to Woronetz, 
and no less so on the banks of the Dneiper ; 
so that in six months the disease had traversed 
Russia, from the Caucasian provinces to the 
governments of Twer and Yarastaf, a distance 
of 700 leagues. Among Russian works, the 
Actes et Observations qui ont rapport au 
Cholera d’Orenbourgh, published by the Medi- 
cal Board of St. Petersburgh, and Remarques 
sur le Cholera a Astrakhan en 1830, by Dr. 
Salomon, are redolent with proof of the same 
Se of infectious character; and we 

ve before us a curious little work, Observa- 
tions faites sur le Cholera Morbus dans le 
quartier de la Yakimanka a Moscou, en 1830, 
par Zoubkoff, Naturaliste (Moscow, 1830), in 
which the author, although strongly opposed to 
the infectious nature of the disease, acknow- 
ledges that he himself scarcely ever went into 
the proximity of an affected person without 
experiencing symptoms of the disease—symp- 
toms which twice laid him on a sick bed. An 
infected barge took the disease to St. Peters- 
burgh, and in three days it broke out in a dozen 
parts of the town, widely separated from each 
other.+ This is one of the startling facts which 
have always led contagionists to doubt ; while, 
the disease being once established, the total 
exemption of some from the influénce of con- 
tagion, makes the anti-contagionists increase 
with the increase of the disease. 

We cannot, if we wish to make any remarks 
upon the proposed means for preventing the 
progress of the disease, enter into details upon 
the gradual mode of its dissemination: suffice 
it, that after finding the inutility of sanitary 
cordons, the King of Prussia abolished them 
altogether ; and the Emperor of Austria almost 
apologises to his people for ever having esta- 
blished them. It appears that, from the 13th 
of June to the 18th of October, the disease had 
existed in 2960 places in the Austrian domi- 
nions, when the total number of persons at- 
tacked was 335,711. Of these, 151,620 have 
recovered, 151,734 died, and 32,957 still re- 
mained under medical treatment. The disorder 
had ceased in 1001 places, and had appeared in 
125 other places. 

It is almost certain, from the facts contained 
in the history of this very malignant disorder, 
that, though propagated across countries and 


* Quarterly Review, No. XCI. p- 183. 

t Observations on the Nature and Treatment of the 
Cholera Morbus now 
tersburgh. By G. W. 


——— we mag in St. Pe- 
fevre, M.D., &c. London, 1831. 
Longman and Co.—-This work is accompanied by a tabu- 


lar view of the progress of the cholera in St. Peters- 
burgh; and from its details and perspicuity may occupy 
a [merger situation among the numerous works on this 
subject with which the press at present teems. Drs. Rus- 
sell and — have just published the opinions which 
a careful stu ie the phenomena of the disease, both in 
St. Petersburgh and Hamburgh, have enabled them to 
form: the germs of the disease were, they say (as stated 
above), brought to St. Petersburgh by the boats and 
barks. The disease was propagated in two ways: one 
which may be called personal, by the dispersion over the 
whole city of passengers and tmen coming from in- 
fected places:—the other, which may be termed atmo- 
=o i 


h 





emanations from the barks and their contents, 
suspended in and carried by currents of air to susceptible 
persons independently of direct communication. But 
they at the same time state, that the epidemic of St. Pe- 
tersburgh did not possess those absolute and indiscrimi- 
nate communicable qualities attached to plague and small- 
Pox ; and that the risk of infection incurred by healthy 
persons, Bn p= who peng the = of _ 

, i proportion to the want of ventila- 
tion and cleanliness and space around the latter. 
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along the lines of the communication of men, 
it cannot be arrested by the ordinary quaran- 
tine measures ; and it is further almost demon- 
strated, that a number of individuals may be 
exposed to the contact or neighbourhood of a 
diseased person, and the malady may only be 
communicated to one or two. Only one mem- 
ber of a family may be attacked,* while, at the 
same time, individuals whose business and occu- 
pation kept them at a distance from the seat of 
the malady have been afflicted by its poisonous 
influence. Upon a knowledge of these facts we 
should found the conduct to be pursued by 
government or by individuals. There can be 
no doubt that severe quarantine measures, as 
proposed by the Board of Health, are injurious 
to the interests of society, to the commerce of 
the country, and are equally disastrous to the 
sick and healthy. ‘‘ He (the cholera) becomes 
more bloated and v by con ts 
he thrives on the thick foul vapours of the 
lazar-house ; he is the monster ‘ that doth make 
the meat it feeds on.’ We should beware, then, 
how we attempt to isolate the disease.” —(Lon- 
don Medical Gazette, Oct. 29, 1831.) We do 
not mean to imply that regulations for putting 
shipping into quarantine should be neglected ; 
but the idea of putting the houses under such 
regulations is prejudicial in the extreme: it 
entails secresy, it causes a panic, and impedes 
the philanthropic exertions of relatives or of 
medical men; and if it be true, as it appears 
to be from the statements that have been laid 
before the public—statements contained in the 
history of the progress of the malady, and not 
in the assertions of any individual—that the 
chances of communication are pretty equal, they 
become absurd, as they are unnecessary. 

“ Were these regulations harmless,” says 
Dr. Hamilton Bell, “ or did there exist an 
reasonable ‘expectation that if enforced they 
could stay the progress of the disease, or con- 
fine it to the house or family in which it may 
first appear, such a sacrifice for the common 
benefit might be ted. “But I will venture 
to say, that, even on that hypothesis, it would 
be found almost impracticable to enforce the 
regulations against even one or two families ; 
while, if the disease is to manifest itself here 
with the wide-spreading desolation which has 
marked its progress elsewhere, your regulations 
would not only be nugatory, but any attempt 
to carry them into execution would be attended 
with consequences even more fatal than the 
spreading of the disease itself, and would mul- 
tiply tenfold the mortality among those at- 
tacked.” Dr. Young+ also gives his opinion 
as decidedly at variance with the authority of 
the Board of Health in recommending ‘* the 
immediate separation of the uninfected from 
the sick.” And though we do not like the 
abuse of the most learned of their profession, 
given by a portion of the daily press, we de- 
cidedly consider that putting any such measures 
in force would be decidedly impolitic and cruel, 
and will never meet with approbation except 
from the cowardly and the selfish. Under the 
impression of terror likely to be produced by 
these lations, it is likewise to be expected 
that the domestics of the wealthier classes will 
fly the house as soon as a case of the disease 
occurs; the wretched inmates would’ have to 
depend upon the worst description of merce- 
naries, or must devote themselves to duties or 
labours for which they are by health, habit, or 





* Practical Remarks on the disease called Cholera, 
which now exists on the Continent of Europe. By John 
Goss, Surgeon, &c. Pp. 27. Londen, 1831. Longman 
and Co. A harmless, but also a very phiet. 





t Remarks on the Cholera Morbus, &c. By H. Young, 
M.D. London, 1831. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


ON 
prejudice, totally unfit; and the obnoxious 
surveillance under which those affected by 
the disease are proposed to be placed will in. 
evitably lead to the evasion of the rules of 
the legislature, and even to the neglect of 
medical advice, for fear of giving publicity 
to the case. We will not dwell upon the 
necessity of allaying panic and alarm; the 
best remedy for this will be found in an atten. 
tive consideration of the phenomena of the 
disease, and the mode of its propagation. It 
is a new pestilence, and we do not know the 
character of constitution most liable to be 
affected; but there is not much more to be 
dreaded than from the ordinary accidents and 
afflictions to which we are daily exposed as 
human beings, and which we must be prepared 
to meet with the caution that is based on 
knowledge, and the fortitude which we derive 
from correct religious feeling. In the impossi- 
bility to avert, let us, to the best of our means, 
endeavour to preserve ourselves from this pesti- 
lential malady ; but in doing so, let us never 
for a moment be unmindful of what will be in 
duty expected from us by those who may be the 
victims of its painful attacks. 

To what we have thus stated, we beg leave 
to add a note from one of the most eminent 
medical practitioners in London: every light 
thrown upon the important subject under con- 
sideration must be welcome to the public. 


At this moment of alarm from the presence of one of 
the most awful visitations with which it has pleased the 
Almighty at any time to afflict so large a portion of man- 
kind, it appears a laudable and legitimate object to offer 
comfort, = presenting to the public any means of pre- 
vention or cure, by informing it of the opinions of those 
medical men who have mane this the subject of their 
inquiry, however novel may be the plan proposed. 

Hitherto we have seen nothing in the public prints 
that is likely to give consolation, or that tends to 
lessen the danger of this epidemic; but, on the contrary, 


y a to induce one of the most exciting of all causes to 


‘ear. 

The physicians of our own country have all directed 
their attention rather to the means of cure when the 
dreaded blow is struck, than to the constderation of pre- 
vention—at least as far as refers to medicinal means— 
prescribing only cleanliness, diet, and general means for 
the purpose of avoiding rather than of preparing the 
system against the malignancy of the cholera. 

If, however, we find in the history of modern disco- 
verers in medical science, the name of a man old in prac- 
tice, and yet standing conspicuously forward in his at- 
tempts to advance the principles on which that science is 
founded, no small attention should be paid to the means 
which he and those of his school have proposed to remedy 


Dr. Hahnemann, to whom we allude, is not to be con- 
sidered asa tyro forming a chimerical hypothesis imagined 
by an inventive mind, and fostered in his closet unaided 
by practice ; but as one of mature age, having acquired 
reputation and wealth sufficient to prove his success as a 
piyiche. At this iod, instead of being satisfied that 

e had performed duty to mankind, he has given 
the energies of his mind to the investigation of those prin- 
ciples upon which only a true system of medicine could 
be fountied. The fruit of this laborious research he has 
long since put forth in his work, the Organon, unfortu- 
nately little known in this country, although his practice, 
and that of his widely-extending school, has made a rapid 
progress in many parts of the continent. 

The broad principle upon which he conducts his mode 
of cure, and which he has termed Homeeopathic (0/009 
wabos), is founded upon the following dogma. 

Tux Dogma.—Every disease is cured most speedily, 
mildly, and certainly, ty such a medicine as in the healthy 
subject is capable of producing a similar disease. 

In the application of this dogma, he has also discovered 
that the medical agents employed must be administered 
in the minutest quantity and in the most attenuated 
form. , Proceeding, then, upon this principle, we find, in 
the trials of various medicines upon healthy persons, that 
each drug has a tendency to produce its own specitic 
disease. Fram such trials he has formed his materia 


medica pura. ‘ 7 
Therefore, according to his principle, a medicine cures 
such a disease as embraces the group of symptoms similar 
to itsown. Believing, then, the truth of this doctrine, what 
should be the preventive and curative agents in cholera‘ 
We answer, camphor and arsenic. The strong ‘similarity 
of the symptoms of these medicines (administered to 
healthy subjects) to those of cholera may be easily —_ n 
from Hahnemann’s Materia Medica. [These taken in the 
smallest possible quantities as preventives, ht, if this 
principle be well founded, avert the disease.—éd, L. G-] 
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DRAMA. 
Except the Ezile, produced with great effect 
at Drury Lane, with Macready, Farrén, Harley, 
Miss Phillips, &c., we have no dramatic novelty 
to report. upon this week ; and we have to re- 





gret that our Musical.Review is also obliged 
to give place to the subject which 
occupies the preceding \. 

VARIETIES. 


Frog.—A horned frog, or lizard, has lately 
been deposited in the Columbian Institute at 
Washington city. It was brought from the 
prairies of Upper Arkansas. It lived without 
food or drink from April to December, 1830. 
It is said that the sprinkle of a few drops of 
rain kills this animal. Vermont State Gazette. 

Royal Music. —It appears, from the Paris 
journals, that Don Pedro, the ex-emperor of 
Brazil, has been amusing his royal leisure by 
composing an overture, the performance of 
which, at the Théatre Italien, he superintended 
with the appliances of an orchestral leader. 
This is more innocent than Nero fiddling. 

Mr. Buckingham.—Mr. Buckingham is, we 
observe from the newspapers, giving lectures 
in Staffordshire, where the good people of the 
Potteries affect him strongly. A grand vase is 
about to be manufactured and presented to 


him ; and there is a proposition to start him as | ralogical description of the Morea. The third 
a candidate for Sheffield for the reformed par- 


liament. 


On Sunday the visiters to the Jardin des 
Plantes, says a Paris journal, were attracted 
by a terrific combat which arose between two| work entitled, Questions de Jurisdiction parle- ‘eemaiban 
black bears confined together in one of the| mentaire, ou Examen juridique de l’ Accusation Thursday-- 
sunk fosses, and which at length terminated in| e¢ du Jugement porté contre les premiers minis- 
favour of the strongest, who, after strangling | tres de Charles X.—Paris in London. 
his brother Bruin, literally tore him to pieces ! 
A multitude of persons were crowded together| Scala, at Milan, and Madame Caradori for 
upon the parapet which surrounded the scene! Venice; Mademoiselle Blasis is at Turin; ™ 


of action. 


Zoological.—His Majesty, it is stated, has} Zuchelli sang at 
presented all the royal animals in the Tower to| the first was found to have too much voice, the 


the Zoological Society: four lions, leopards, 
bears, bloodhounds, &c. &c., about thirty in 
number, constitute this magnificent gift. 
Royal Academy.—Last Monday, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wyon, the justly celebrated die-engraver, 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
Numismatics.—On the 5th, a sad Guy Faux 
trick was played by some burglars in Paris, who 
broke into the Royal Library and succeeded in 
carrying off a large booty of ancient and valu- 
able coins and medals. The loss is estimated 
at 100,000 francs, and mutilates one of the 
finest collections in the world; consisting of 
several th d medals, gold medals of the 
_Roman emperors, Greek medals, and other 
precious antiquities. ; 
Sandals for Horses. — An English saddler, 
named Tade, says Le Petit Courrier des Dames, 
has invented a sandal for horses. It is fastened 
on with strings of leather instead of nails, and 
is so managed that it may be put on or re- 
moved, as the rider wishes or wants, in less 
than a minute. The object of this invention 
is to enable the rider to replace at once, during 
a journey, any of the iron shoes which may be 
lost, and to continue his journey without fear 
of exposing the animal to the accidents which 
might result from the loss of a shoe. The 
lightness of the shoe, which weighs no more 
than half the iron one, and its portable form, 
as it can be carried with ease in the pocket or 
behind the saddle, are great improvements; a 
still greater is, that it may be taken off when 
horses are grazing, even for a short time.— 
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scription of the animals and plants. 


Madame Pasta leaves Paris next week for La 


Madame Lalande at Madrid; Donzelli and 
a with no great success ; 


second too little. Malibran is going to Paris, 
where she will not sing under 1,530 francs per 
night !—Jbid. 
As an old woman was lately walking through 
one of the streets of Paris at midnight, a pa- 
trole called out, “* Who’s there?” “ It is I, 
patrole ; don’t be afraid.””—Jbid. 
The New Crown.—A stanch but figurative 
anti-reformer was declaiming the other day on 
the riots at Bristol. ‘ I declare, he exclaimed, 
that I no longer consider the king’s crown to be 
safe: no, there is no crown now but the crown 
of Reform; and that, instead of blazing with 
precious jewels, is only set with Bristol stones !”” 
Singular Child.—An official communication 
of the secretary of state for the department of 
the interior, in Mexico, states, that a female 
child, fair and healthy, had been born in the 
mines of Catorce, and was three months old, 
which had two heads—while one mouth was at 
the breast, the other sucked its hand. The 
latter went to sleep first; but the two heads 
cried or were quiet simultaneously.—Franklin 
Herald. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLV. Nov. 12.) 


We are happy to hear that Mr. Galt is caylee’ on a 
Life of the late Marquess of Londonderry. hen we 
consider the share his lordship took in the Irish Union, 
and in the most important negotiations that ever affected 
the political state of Europe, we must anticipate a valu- 
able and interes! production from Mr. Galt’s pen. 
Treatise on Urethral and Vesical Lithotrity, by W. 
B. Costells, ~ and M. Civiale. 





Morning Paper. 











Roman Coins. — At least five thousand Ro- i. 4 Tragedy Miss BetsyjBull, or the}Johnnies in 
man coins, of various periods, weighing six- 4 a : . 

and-thirty pounds, have been bataly found at slpenakes Gnonel sane > aaa 
Silly, in France, near Argentan, in the depart- 
ment of the Orne. The mode of their dis-| Cameos from the 
covery was singular. Two or three pieces of | \98¥> intended as a Sequel to the Poetical Primer, by 
silver were observed by some labourers to have 
been turned up to the surface of the earth by | 8 4 Sequel to the Poetical Primer, by Mrs. Lawrence 
moles. This induced them to dig, and at the|} 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

tique; or, the Cabinet of Mytho- 
rs. Lawrence, 18mo. 2s. 6a. hf.-bd.—Pictures, Seriptu- 

ral and Historical; or, the Cabinet of History: intended 


8mo. 4s. hf.-bd., or the 2 vols. bound’ in green silk, 10s. 
Bowdler’s Shakspeare, with Smirke’s Illustrations, 1 yo}, 


depth of only a foot they came to a broken | 8vo. 1/. 10s. cloth.—Lefevre on Cholera, 8vo 6s. bis. 
vase of red clay, filled with the treasure. Pract 
Goss, 8vo. ls. sewed.—Rough Sketches of the Life of 
The Morea.—We have before us the pro-| Oid Soldier, by Lieut.-Col. J. Leach, 8vo. 19s. bas 
spectus of the French scientific expedition to| Morton on Lactation, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Brady’s Law of 
B. de St. Vincent has read it Debtor and Creditor, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Chance’s Treatise 
b> z F : .. | on Powers, 2 vols. 
in the Royal Academy of Sciences, where it 
was listened to with unabated attention. 


ical Remarks on the Disease called Cholera, by John 


8vo. 2). 58. bds.—Rev. J. R. 
Beard’s Family Sermons, Vol. II., 8vo. 12s. bds.—English 


The | oe — b seed a r ww hf.-bd. morocco.— 
paar e48 ° ‘oland under t ominion of Russia, by Harro Har- 
publication of the results of the expedition will] in,"gyo. 9s. bds.—Beachcroft’s Memoir, esta, 
consist of two parts—forming, however, one 


Orton on Cholera, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Little Library, “ Bible 


work. The text of the section devoted to the| Illustrations,” by the Rev. B. H. Draper, sq. 4s. bds.— 
physical sciences will form three volumes impe- ee Se ee ee Semen. 


8vo. 18s. bds.—Ernesti’s Index to Cicero, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


rial 4to., towhich will be added an atlas, in folio, | —King’s College Latin Grammar, by Major, 12mo. ls. 6d. 
of about 100 maps and plates. The first vo-| >4- 

lume will contain a historical introduction, the 
narrative of the journey, and the separate itine- ne Sy COE. 








raries of the several members of the commis- NT ma 7 ~~. “6. to 57. = 0 
The second, a chapter on the ancient Fride sees 3 —- 43. - 57. 30-00 — vw 

geography of the country, an accurate table of a... si_ a.m lee. on 

the positions of the places, memoirs on the! Monday -- 31 | —— 43. — 49 | 3013 — 3008 

islands which have merited special attention, | __ November. 

and, lastly, a very detailed geological and mine-| Wenecisy 2 | —— 4 — oo | 972 = ae 


- : < Wind S.E. and S.W., the latter prevailing. 
volume will be entirely dedicated to the de- 


Except the 28th and 29th ult., owe 4 cloudy, with 
rain at times. On the morning of the 30th, from one to 


reat fai borealis, hich fi 
he ex-minister Peyronnet has employed y= Apne Mhelecfebon re 
the leisure of his imprisonment in composing a 


cations were seen to rise to an altitude of about 40°. 
Rain fallen, *625 of an inch. 


Thermometer. | _ Barometer. 

3 | From 39. to 52, | 2952 to 29-42 

Friday ---- 4 | —— 28. — 49 | 2966 — 2974 
Saturday-- 5 | —— 31. — 47. | 29:36 — 2951 
Sunday---- 6 | —— 29% — 53. | 29:36 — 29-42 
Monday -- 7 — 39 — Sl. | 2939 — 251 
Tuesday -- 8 | —— 38 — 49% | 2956 — 299 
ednesday 9 | —— 27. — 47. | 30°04 — 30°26 
Prevailing wind, S.W. till the 9th, when it became 


N.W. 
Frequent rain during the 5th and 6th; the other days 

guaccalt clear. 3 

Rain fallen, +175 of an inch, 

cdmonton 


Latitude-..--+ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


jae Society a. — 
ical . Oct ~ 
‘Thermometer—Highest- +++ 69°00° -- 7th, 
Lowest - +++ 30°00--. .29th, 
ean 





9133 
v++17th, 18th. 
coos Ist. 


CAN< «se esecees 
Number of days of rain, 19. P 
uantity of rain in inches and decimals, 3°6375. 
inds.—1 East—1 West—1 North—4 South—1 North- 
east—9 South-east—14 South-west—0 North-west. 


General Observations.—The month was extraordinarily 
warm—the extreme of heat above the maximum of last 
month; and the mean was nearly five degrees higher than 
the average of the means in the same month for the last 
eight years. More rain fell than since October 1827. The 
barometer was likewise lower than in any corresponding 
month since 1827—thus xoves the effect of humidity 
upon that instrument. The wind blew from the south- 
ward, veering between south-east and south-west, for 27 
days. From the 14th to the 20th the weather was par- 
ticularly fine. On the 29th, a faint aurora borealis was 
seen in the north-west, which continued from 11 P.M. 
until after midnight. The evaporation, 14375 of an inch. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«© Overseer” is mistaken: on the night specified in our 
dramatic criticism, Mrs. Gibbs did not play Mrs. ~~ 
and Miss Taylor did. Our pseudo-corrector ought there- 
fore to learn, that it is incumbent on a man to be present 
when he is being shaved. ‘ 

Several letters, communications, &c. have reached us 
too late. Correspondents who desire to secure prompt 
attention, ought not to postpone writing till towards the 
close of the week: we can seldom do much after Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday receipts always cause us incon- 
veniency and trouble. / 

C. M. will see that we are busy with the subject upon 





A volume highly moral Plays, by a Lady; com- 
prising—Keep your Temper, a Comedy; the Fate of 





which he writes; but we do not find any thing in his 
statements that requires particular mention. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
0 ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and 


FTSMEN. 

The am attention has been given to the Manufacture of 

ing Pencilsin Cedar by S. Mordan and Co., whopledge them- 

oe to supply ¥ nothing b but pure wee Lead ; thereby re- 
tions 


moving njec' 
ils. rie who wish to te satisfied as to the ge- 
ain Deas Drawing Pencils. may see them manufactured at No. 22, 
Baie Bar Street, Finsbury, which establishment now has the honour, 
exclusively, to supply all the Government ae 
Sold retail by all 
United Kingdom. 


——— ictal Si edletald 
QMITH and DOLIER’ S ROYAL 
TABLETS. Patronised - their Majesties. 
This elegant and novel d to the notice 
of the public, as excellently adapted for pocket memorandums 
1 drawin, 
Oh emallet Tablets are mounted for the pocket, in a variety of 
bindings, in plain and embossed leather, price from 2s. to 5.5 
and the larger ones are fitted up in 
frames, for the counter or desk, price from 3s. to 6s.; and for the 
li table or boudoir, in richly embossed cases and portfolios, 
pe he t kinds and colours, price from 6s. to 
These Tablets, which are of a beautiful white surface, receive 
the pencil with freedom and distinctness, and display, with great 
effect, all the shades which are desired to complete the finest 
‘awings. 
The public Fr requested to observe that the Name of Smith and 
Dolier is stamped on each Tablet. 
The Tablets may be had at the Wholesale Stationers in Lon- 
don, and at most Booksellers and Dealers in Fancy Articles in 
the Kingdom. 
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the 
s. Mordan’ ond = 's name oh on each Pencil. 








In 3 vols. 12mo. 


HE ALGERI ES: “ee the Twins 
of Naples. 


aay for A. K. ae and Co. London. 


had, just ready, 
Donald Monteith, bys ina Davenport. 2d 
edition, 4 vols. Il. 2s. 


Ancient Records, by T. J. H. Curties, Esq. 


2d edition, 4 vols. 1/. 2: 


Black Robber, by Edward Ball. 2d edition, 


3 vols. 13s. 6d. 


Castle of Ollada, by Francis Lathom. 2d 
— 2 dassnds 9s. 


n demy 8vo. ihn osm 
EMARKS on the CHOLERA MORBUS, 
containing a Description of the Disease, its Symptoms 
and Causes, with plain Directions for guarding against its attacks, 
and the proper Methods to be adopted for its safe Treatment and 
Cure, expressly cosigned for the Use of the Public. 
HENRY YOUNG, M.D. 
Formerly fre Bengal Medical Establishment. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. ee 


a pocket size, peice 8s Qs. 
LARKE’S NEW GAME LAWS; being 
a Comprehensive and Familiar Treatise upon ‘that Sub- 
ject, comprising all the Statutes and Resolutions of the Courts 
relating to every Species of Game, and also to Deer, Rabbits, 
‘oodcocks, Snipe, Fish, and Dogs, up to the present time; in- 
cludin; ~ ay aa and Authority of a ; 
Law ss in the Pursuit of Game, &c. 
corrected ps te which includes the New Act, Ist and 2d 
William IV. 
London: Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
*,* The New Act requires the early and serious consideration 
of all Sportsmen, Farmers, and others. 





— bance THIS DAY. 
jorocco, price One Guinea, 


rEATH'S "PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
Cc 


for 1832. y finished 
Plates, executed by the first Oa eenn under the “exclusive 
direction of Mr. Charles Heath; from Drawings by Clarkson 
Stanfield, Esq. With Letter-press Descriptions, embodied in the 
Narrative of a oe through lew _— as soar Ey the 
Italy, the Tyrol, and the Countries bordering the Rhine. 
— By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Five Hundred Geslen are printed on royal 8vo. with Plates on 
= paper, price 2/. 10s. elegantly bound in rose-coloured mo- 
Bar arly application is necessary to secure these Copies. 
Proofs of the Plates (a limited number taken) at the following 
ices—India, belece letters, 41. 4s.; India, with Letters, 32. 3s. ; 
lain wiser 2i. 
for Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


[a QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCI. 
was published on Wednesday. 
It contains Articles on 
I. Moore's Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
II. Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
IIL. The Bishop of Peterborough’s Life of Bentley. 
IV. Jones on the oT vi Wealth 
V. The Nature, Origin, an ss of the Cholera Morbus. 
ve The Archbishop of Dublin on Political Economy. 
- Koyal Geographical Soci ee. 
i Directions of the Privy Council of the 20th October, 











ix. State of the Government. 

“ We must take the liberty of nenexting. that a more malignant 
attack upon the of a jot to be 
found in the history of human wickedness, than in a rodent arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review.”—Times, Nov. 7. 








Valpy’s —— oe of ~— Translations. 
LUTARCH’S LIVES, translated by 


Langhorne. Vol. I. Illustrated with Heads of the In- 
dividuals whose Lives are recor 
“ If all the books in the world were in the fire, there is not one 
which I would so eagerly snatch "oo the flames as Plutarch. 
That author never tires me; I read him often, and always find 
new beauties.” —Menage. 
Printed and published monthly, by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
Numbers already published. 
1 and 2. Demosthenes and Sallust. 
8 and 4. Xenophon’s Anabasis and Cyropadia. 
5 to 7. Herodotus. 
8 and 9. Virgil. 
10. Pindar and Anacreon. 
11 to 15. Tacitus. 
16. Th with 50 E 





and 18. Horace. sii 
19. Juvenal and Persius. 
20 to 22. Thucydides. 


Any Author may be had separate. 





Walker's Dictionary in Miniature. 
In 1 most beautifully printed pocket volume, price 5s. boards, 
6s. bound in roan, or 86. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 


~ 
ALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY, and Expositor of the English Language, 
in which the Meaning of every Word is clearly explained, and 
the Sound of every Syllable distinctly shewn; meee | the 
Principles of a pure and correct Pronunciation ; to which are 
prefixed, Rules to be observed by the Natives of Ireland, Scotland, 
and London, for ovaeies their ey sree Peculiarities of Speech ; 
and D to Saw yoen ti of this 
Dictionary. A new edition» “SECU BO and correc 





Author of the “ Biographical Dictionary,” &e. 
Chiswick: Printed by C. a for Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapelde and we by R. Griffin and Co.; and all other Book- 
sellers, ‘ull Allowance to Schools. 








Davenport's Dictionary of Biography. 
In 1 very large vol. duodecimo, printed in double columns, em- 
bellished with 355 Portraits, price 12s. in boards, or 16s. in 
morocco, 


DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, com- 


prising the most Eminent Characters of all Ages, Nations, 


and Professions. 
By R. A. DAVENPORT. 
Chiswick: Printed” by C. Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg, 
seers steel and sold by R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and all other 
llers. 





Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Chemis try. 
4th edition, in 1 very large vol. 8vo. embellished with Nine 
Engravings, price One Guinea in boa: 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and 


ee with ot Mabe PRS 
B REW UR. 


New Works | for = Longue, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, London. 


HE LIFE a and DEATH of LORD 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 21s. boards. 

“ This work is ae best of all Mr. Moore’s biographical publi- 
cations.” —Mont! ae 

“ The letters ra Edward are the most simply beautiful we 
have ever read. hei 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Ship. 

wreck, and Consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the C. = 
bean Sea. With a Detail of many extraordinary Events in his 
Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by 
Miss Jane Porter. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 

“A more attractive personal narrative never issued from the 

press.—New Monthly Magazine. 

Family Shakspeare, in which nothing is added 
to the original Text; but those Words and Expressions are 
omitted which cannot — ay fe be read aloud in a Family. 
By Thomas Bowdler, sq. FBS. &c. 6th edition; in 1 large 
vol. 8vo. with Tiiesttetete by Smirke, engraved on Wood by 

homson. 30s. in cloth. 

“ We are of opinion, that it requires nothing more than a notice 
to bring this very meritorious publication into general circula- 
tion.”—Edinburgh Review. 

The Topography and Antiquities of Rome, 
including the recent Discoveries made about the Forum and the 
ViaSacra. By the Rev. Richard Burgess, Chaplain to the Church 
of England Congregation at — vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Plates and Cuts. 3/. 3s. in c 

« To the classical student this ‘isa valuable book; to the classi- 
ia traveller an invaluable one.”—Literary Gazette. 

Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldier ; 
being a Copy from Journals kept by the Author in the West Is 
dies, at the Siege of Copenhagen, in the Peninsula and South of 

rance, and in Flanders. By Lieut.-Col. J. Leach, C.B. In 
1 large vol. 8vo. 128. boards. ’ 

Woman, in her Social and Domestic Charac- 
ter. By Mrs. John Sandford. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Journal of a Residence in Germany, in 1822, 
1825, and 1826. By William Beattie; M.D. &c. 2 vols. post Bro. 
Sis. boards. 

« We do not remember to have ever perused a traveller’s jour- 
ois more replete with novel and amusing topics.”—New Monthly 
Magazine, 

Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Stud 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By J. L. Drummond, M. 
Author of « First Steps to Botany.” 12mo. numerous Cuts. 

10s. 6d. boards. . 

Oriental Customs; applied to the Illustra- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures: being an Account of the Customs 
and Manners of the Eastern Nations, collected from the most 
celebrated Writers and Travellers, ancient and modern. By the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, A.M. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela and 
New Granada, and in the Pacific Ocean, from 1817 to 1830; with 
of the West Coast of South 4 Americe &c. Iso, Tales 





The 4th anne with 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Nor 73, Cheapside; 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Now soeees beautifully printed in double Columns, uniformly 
with Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, price 23s. bound. 


Buske’s EXTINCT, DORMANT, and 
SUSPENDED PEERAGES; a necessary Companion 
to all other Peerages. 
This work, formed on a plan 
Burke’s very popular ee of the wh on gt and Baronetage, 
comprises the whole the Peerages of the Three Kingdoms 
which have been suspended or extinguished since the Conquest, 
particularising the members of each family, in each generation, 
and bringing the lineage, in all — cases, = _— 
collaterals or females, down to e: 0 nects, 
in many instances, the new with the old nobility 3 3 an te will in 
all cases shew the cause which has influenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. 
en it is considered that the most illustrious peers of 
Endlend a swept away in the devastating conflicts between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster—in the wars of the Edwards 
and Henrys—and more recently, in the season of civil commo- 
tion, it is presumed that a work of this description, not confined 
to mere names and dates, but supplying much historical, biogra- 
phical, and domestic he any cannot fi L to ee public atten- 
tion, and to grea’ n all libraries. 
It should be particularly alia, that this new ta will apper- 
tain nearly as much — extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; 
for though dignities pass away, it a occurs that whole fami- 
liesdo. The editor has therefore sought, with the utmost assi- 
duity, those branches still remaining amongst the nobility and 
gentry, which have sprung from old and illustrious shoots, 
he trusts that his researches will be found to have been extremely 
successful. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


pace similar to that of Mr. 








In 1 vol. 12mo. with Plates, 10s. boards, 
IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and 
AUTHENTIC “ANECDOTES of QUADRUPEDS: Ilus- 
trated by numerous Engravings on Si 
By CAPTAIN T. BRO NPS. M.W.S. M.K.S. 
ow: A. Fullarton and Co.; and Blackie and Son; W. 
dinburgh; W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin; aud Simp- 
Marshall, London. 


Gi 
Tait, 
kin and 


Dedicated, by quedo, to the om. 
In small 8vo. price 8s. elegantly half-bound in morocco, and em- 
—_ with a highly finished Vignette by Horsburgh, after 
orbould, 


YHE AMETHYST ; or, Christian’s Annual 
for 1832. 
Edited by RICHARD HUIE, M.D. “7 ROBERT KAYE 
GREVILLE, LL.D. 

Among the Contributors to this Vilioes are many veri deer 
and other Individuals well ee to the Literary Worl 
eminent for their piety and learning. 

Soop Le illiam Oliphant, Edinburgh; Simpkin and 
Marshall ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, London; and W. 
Curry and Co. Dublin. 








of Venezuela, illustrative of en, Manners, &c. 
8 vols. 12mo. 21s. boards. 

“ A great mass of inf i d ipti military 
and anecdote, is here collected in a very pleasant and invetiiged 
manner.”—Literary Gazette. 

A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden ; 
or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and Vegetables cul- 
tivated in Great Britain; with Calendars of the Work required 
in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden ‘ every Month in the 
Year. By George Lindley, C.M. H.S. ted by John Lindley, 
F.R.S. &c. 1 large vol. 70. 16s, tone. 

“ A most — le addition to horticultural literature. 
don's Gardener’ = 

Select Wor s of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson, with Biographical Sketches, by Robert 
Southey, LL.D. ; and from Jonson to Beattie, with Biographical 
and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Aikin. heen vols. Bvo. 2. 8s 

cloths or neatly done uP, gilt edges, 21. lle. 6d. 


large vol. 8vo. 11. ls. 6th edi ition, 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 


The same Work, ey 4 { vols. 8v0. 21. 12s. 6d. 
“An inestimable book.” 


Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vols. I, II. IIL. 
and I In Bvo. 18s. each. 

“ This work reflects the highest honour on Mr. Tytler’s talents 
and industry.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

M‘Culloch’s Principles of Political Economy. 
nag ge otitien, correeted and very greatly enlarged. In | large 
v vo. I 

« By ch the best manual of political economy that mee yet 
been presented to the world. "—Bdinburgh Review, Jan. 1 

Smith's Wealth of Nations ; with large . ‘Ad- 

ditions. By Professor M‘Culloch. Inélexge vols. Bvo. Bl. 128. 6d. 
“ Thisis the best edition of one of the best works in the English 
re ed for Wiliam ft 5 pepe 
rin or am Tait, inburg) an an 
d Co. London. 





"= Lou- 


Blegently rinted in 1 large vol. 8vo. new edition, with Thi: 
six illustrations after Smirke, Howard, &c. price 30s. in — 
or 1. 11s. 6d, with gilt edges, 


HE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE;; in which 
nothing is added to the Original Text, but those Words 
and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 


read aloud ina hy T HOWDLER, Bec. F.R.S. Seo. 
sq. 


The same may be had without iitustrations, in 10 oe. royal 
18mo. 81. 3s. boards; and in 8 vols. 8vo. 4i. 14s. 6d. bds. 

« We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than anotice 
to bring this very meritorious publication into general circula- 
tion.” —Edinburgh Review. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
By the same Editor, 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire; " adapted to the 
Use of Families and Young Persons. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s: boards. 





7 ” . oe 
eye 3 1. ——- —— ne ; ’ 
ach P ‘ew Publications.—In 3 vols. post 8vo. ot BVO. beg nf . T ’ 
A L Ic P AULE T. A Sequel to HE SISTERS? “BUDGET; a Collection of EMARKS on t “ 
“ Cone a yo and Translated Tales, in "Prose and Verse. ENCY of the N’ \* ), 
By ae Aauhor a Sydenham.” By the Authors of * the Odd Volume,” &c. NATURE and DIGNITY «: J By he 
Pa Contributions a “f- ae ag ew Mrs. J pele. to 
son—Mrs. Kennedy—Mr. Macfarlane—-Mr. Kennedy—Mr id b 5 
Memoirs of Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. | Beu—Mr. Malcolm, and some others. Peete rs me - 
Jameson. In 2 vols. «« Two very pleasant and varied volumes.”—Lilerary Gazette. 4 a 
* This work cannot : to F%. 


whose sex it will so decidedly to elevate and glorify.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 
The Bravo. A Venetian Story. the 


Author of ee ed Nore” the “ Pilot,” the “ Water wk ”” &c. 


in 3 vols, 


t favourite with fair readers, 


2: AZETTE, 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


&e. 














the Assaults of Unbelievers. Dedicated, 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 
by ROBERT BROADLEY, 





HRISTIANITY a DIVINE REVELA- 
TION ; being a Defence of the Christian Religion against 
by permission, to the 





BOOKS IN THE PRESs. 
Albemarle Street, Oct, 1831, 
RO 


LE, and WORKS ef BY 


8 _ 








Engravings ofthe first co: - te and he Letter-press ang 

mtures on pe Columbia River. B Curate of Eccles, Lancashire. ° bene ete an ees Edition of th 
. venta In 2 vols. 8v0. yy}. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; a a8 Od — rl to be published in Monthly Volumes 
etal and Bancks and Co. Manchester. be h of Mr = e New Edition of the Waverley Novels, may 
Vv. on wes tbat a r. eet and Fevers Bookseller and Newsmac 
F stein. A Romance. With a New Lefevre on Cholera Morbus. the Ist of J anuary next, and 

the | price ‘ofeach ¥ Volume will be ly Fis 
ietvodaction, explanatory of the origin of the story, by the Au- In 8vo. price 6s. boards, — on wsstintiedan ae 


containing ori, necdotes of Lord 
the Fist Part of the Ghust Seer, by Schiller, ay Biographical 
and Critical Sketch, in small 8vo. neatly bound, 
the Ninth Volume of the Standard Novels. 


Also, just ready, 


I. 
Cavendish; or, the Patrician at Sea. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mémoires de la Dushene d’Abrantes, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 
*,* Also a Translation of this 
Recollections of General Junot, po other po Resren persons at- 
tached to the fortunes of Napoleon. 


Ill. 

A Visit to the South Seas, in the United 
States Ship Vincennes, in 1829 and 1830, comprising Scenes in 
Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, &c.; 
forming the most recent Account of the Christian Missions in the 
South Sea Islands. By C. 8. Stewart, A.M. Chaplain in the 
United States Navy. 


The Catechism of "Health ; : or, Plain and 
Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health ; 3_to which are added, 
Observations on the Nature, Treatment, and ‘Cure of Cholera. By 
an Eminent Physician. Ina small vol. price 5s. 


Vv. 

The British Dominions in North America, 
including an Account of the Present State of Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton. By Lieut.-Colonel Bou- 
chette, yong = oe! of Lower C; ja. In 2 vols. With 
numerous Plates, Plan 

= Gelbera and Richard Bentley, | New Barlington | Strest. 





e 38. 6d. No. 32, completi ing Vol. IV. nein 2s. boards, of 
r Wi MAGAZINE of NATURAL 


HISTORY, and Journal of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Meteorology 
Conducted by bed. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 


Vols. I. to III. may be had, price 27. 17s. 
— Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


With highly finished En 
8 by Prout, Giant 
udia Preofs, 1 





oe and E. Finden, from 
i patty Rak kedon. Demy 8 70. 68.5 
S dto. eee 8vo. ditto, 12s.; ditto, 


jain, 8s. 
TO. II. of the NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ROAD-BOOK of the ROUTE from LONDON to 
* By W. BROCKEDON, Esq. 
Author of the“ Passes of the Alps.” 
No. I. contains the Row = > trou London to Paris. 
John Murray, Albemarle cdacanaae 


THE NEW MONTHLY 1 MAGAZINE. 
Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. 

A new. Editor and new Contributors have eae added to the 
former C and P of this | Journal. With 
fresh allies comes an i d iti The Cond of the 
New seis Magazine*trust that it will henceforth be more 
than ever deserving the favour of the public. In Politics, a more 

rous and tone—in L & more earnest and 
i ritici in Mi atter, a more 
careful selection of those articles that relate not only to the day, 
but to those topics of the day, the most important and the mae 
the’ trust, form 
characteristics by which they shall ‘improve on the past, oa 
hope for distinction for the future. 
he November Number contains, among other interesting 
P. to the Public—State of the pager = (Rtn will 
the Peers be gained? by ing Member o: 




















yron, é&c. ; and 
price 6s, forming 


Printed for Longman 
In a 


prevailing a in St. ae 
By G. W. LEFEVRE, M.D. 

Member of the my Colle of tee hom of London, &c. and 

Physician to the British et St. ayer 

rme, Brown, and Green. 





price 1s.), contains a mass of important information on Choler. 


angerous doctrines recently promulgated. Also, Critical No- 
tices of several New Works on the subject—Rules of the Parisian | 
Board, &c.—A Lecture of Dr. Elliotson’s on Medicine—Clinical 
Observations, by Professor Thomson, on Hydrocephalus—and on | 
Stricture, by Mr. Coulson. 
London: Published by Longman and Co. every Saturday Morning, 

price 8d.; and sold by: all cantcreomiiaing &e. 


Price One Guinea in crimson silk ; =e paper (only 250 printed), 
al. 19s. 6d. 

HE KEEPSAKE for 1832. 

— by F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

Embellished | highly finished Line Engravings, 








ted under oe ip of Mr. Charles Heath. 
Contributors. 
Lord Ashtown J. Jekyll Lord Porchester 
Hon. G. Berkeley W. Jerdan Lord John Russell 
R. Bernal, M.P. 8. Knowles Sir Walter Scott 


BSERVATIONS on the NATURE and 
TREATMENT of the CHOLERA MORBUS, now 


of this day, November 12th (with an additional am, | — rego) fae oy josed in the Reform Bill, a 


demonstrating, among other points, how it spreads, and vera 
p ened how it may best be avoided—in refutation jof certain 





On the 224 of N b 


HE ENGLISHMAN'S Finer 
or, Daily Calendar of General Information for the United 
| Kingdom, for the Year 1832. Containing Tables of the State of 
the Weather for every Day, from 1823 to 1830, inclusive,-with 
Rules for prognosticating its Changes—a List of the Peers, inc), 


jing the latest Creations, with the “— and Mottoes of tach wk 








HOLERA.—The MEDICAL GAZETTE, House ot Comaons, be Nasyste of the Repretentation inthe 


Members, and the import. 
t a single giance; 
to this is add Amount o! : 
Places which will lose, or now 4 a ey nee rhet o Secuee 
Franchise. The usual Matters which form the es: 
of an Almanack are varied by Tables of Mortality, of Nations 
Expenses, of Imports and Exports from and to the various Coun. 
tries of the World with which we maintain commercial inter. 
course, Suggestions by the Board of Health for preventing the 
a roach of Cholera Morbus, &c. &c. 
rinted for the Company of Stationers, and sold b 





y George 

Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 

*,* The usual Variety of ‘Almanacks will be published at the 
same time. 








On the 22d of Nov. will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE TRADESMAN’S and MECHA. 
NIC’S ALMANACK for the Year 1932, 
| Series of Exemplary Biography, in which the Hist 
living Men who rose from obscurity to fame, 
a of the Effects of Trades and Arts on 
of Lords and | Commons, 
Bill— Legal Expl 


comprising a 
ory of several 
= ae Titus. 
ealth—The Houses 
with an Outline of the a Reform 
Tables of Por of Life Assur- 
ance, (founded on the Government Tables)—Lists | of the Coun- 
tries from which we derive our Foreign / Articles, and of thése to 
which we send our M Articles of 











Hon. Charles ay | Lady =. Ss. 7 gua 
Printed for ‘Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Now reads, the oe and concluding Volume, with a 
ortrait of Queen Elizabe' 


MEMOIRS of the great. LORD 
BURGHLEY 
By the Rev. Dr. NARES, 
Regius Professor of Modern His' in the University of Oxford. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the 
Marquesses of Salisbury and Exeter 
Pe pep es work Sey ofthe highest national interest. It 
great historical, biogra- 
phical, Teligious, and political juestiong and throws much light 
wpon an era of almost unparalleled national and universal im- 
portance.”’—Literary Gazette. 
« This work deserves | to find an immediate place in every good 








ibrary.” 
= Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


HE COURT J OURNAL, and Gazette of 
the Fashionable World. 
In the No. published this day, is commenced a Series of Papers 
on wy ey Residents and Visitors. 
lisher begs to remind those who desire to commence 








cabins this publication, that orders should be orhe to the Book- 
sellers or Newsmep in their own i to 
ensure its 


This new and popular Weekly Journal of Fashion presents itself 
as the companion, not merely of the drawing-room and the bou- 
doir, but of the breakfast-table and the study. It oe infor- 
mation on every topic passing interest, thus rendering it a 
Weekly Newspaper, of an entirely new, improved, and valuable 
nature. 

The Court Journal, 48 colum is published every 
Saturday morning, on a re a Ato. stamped. sheet, so that 
Subscribers may receive and transmit is to their friends, postage 








The Temper of the House of Commons, by a Member in Five 
Parliaments— The Cholera Disarmed — Society— Why may we 
blame the Bishops?—The Room in which haw EO ied—Dis- 
cussions on the French’Peerage—Oursel ves, our C 


h all parts of the Ki 

Published. for Henry Colburn, by y. "Thomas, at the Office, 
19, Catherine Street, Strand; and supplied by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders throughout the Kingdom. 





and the Public—The Saceres as it is; a Tale—Samuel and 
his Works (with a Portrai versations with an Ambitious 

adent — onium Politics ~The King; a Sonnet—Go- 
vernment — » Conn en i he Derb: estival—The An- 
nuals—Mon on Men Sees 
the People's Becret_The ‘Acsees her apna ‘he Cholera in 
Gazette—Low 


New Levy of Irish Cavalry ~Rervant 
Reformers’ Pen a l in_ Lond 
Month—The Olympic Games—The Dorset Bt ion, ~tyt &e. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Sts treet. 
Price 2¢. 6d. yen sling 
A TREATISE onthe REARING and 
——— of CHILDREN, Moral and Physi- 
cal, with a View to the Prevention of Di: 








Army and Navy. 

HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
for November, contains the following tees d Arti- 
cles: 1.On the Maritime Population of the British Empire— 
2. Promotion—3. The Bounty again—4. Sir Walter Scott—5. On 
= Principle of Subordination—6. The War of Terry Alt—7. 
jurvey of the Wes tern Coast of ‘Africa, 1825-6 jommunetie- 

ini ofa S Service mere 

during the late War (continued)—10. The he of Lord d 

ll. of a Sea-Life, by a Midshipman of 

the Last Century (continued)—12. Reply to Colonel Macirone’s 
Observations on Rifle-Shells—i3. Traits and Incidents, Naval 
and Military: a urrection; the Action of Benevento, 
Capture of General Le Fevre; Colonel John Cameron, &c. &c. 
eneral Correspandence : Munster in Explanation of a 
Passage of his Campaign of 1809, referring to Lord Howden— 
Congreve’s Guns—Naval Promotion—A Warning Voice, &c. &c. 
—Record of the 7Ist (continued)—Editor’s Portfolio—General 
Orders and Circulars to the Navy and Army—Promotions and 











seases, ally Con- 
sumption ind, in the “Win beens of a Public Lectures delivered at 
inter 
By “Wik AM MOSS, Surgeon and Apothecary, Eton. 
i Brown, W Windsor; and Whittaker and iGo. 
Ave Maria Lane, London. 





‘and | LONDON: 


that deserve the attention of the Trading and Opera. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and — by Geo 
Greenhill, at thex Hall, in Ludgate Stree." 


*,* The usual Variety of Almanacks oil teeacte published at the 
sime time. 


Lady Blessington LL. Mrs. Shelley 
Hon. H. Cri Hon. H. Liddell Archd. Spencer 
a —— ie a = J. ti. St. John MP e 
SirA mondstone ahon . 
Mrs. C. Gore Lady Morley Miss ." Strickland — | tive Community. 
J. R. Gowen Lord Morpeth ae E. B. Wilbra- 
Lord Holland Lord Mulgrave 
Theodore Hook 





— London Bridge. 





On the 22d of N t blished, with a fine Steel En- 
graving of the New London Bridge, printed on a sheet of Toyal 


aper, price 3s. 


pur STATIONERS’ ALMANACK for 

the Year 1832, gontaining, besides the Calendar, a V: ariety 
of Tables, (including the Time of High Water at London Bridge), 
adapted for the Counting-House and for general Use 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 

Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 
At the same time will be published, 

The London. Miniature Almanack, with an 
Engraving of St. Katherine’s yy in the Regent’s Park; 
also the usual Variety of Book and Sheet Almanacks. 





On the 23d of Nov. will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 
aS USURER’S DAUGHTER. 


vel. 

By — of the Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine. 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court 
Of whom may be had, 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/1. 8s. 6d. "boards, 


Atherton, a Tale of the last Century. By 
the Author of “ Rank and Talent.” 


On 5 Thaniien next, in 1 thick aaiine Bro. LoS a 
TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 


HEART and GREAT VESSELS; comprising a new 
View of the Physiology of the Heart’s Action. 
By J. HOPE, } 


Formerly House Physician and ‘House Surgeon to the 
yal Infirmary of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
William Kidd, 228, Regent Street, London; and 
Adam Black, Edinburgh. 





In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
N ESSAY upon NATIONAL CHA- 
RACTER; being an Inquiry into some of the principal 
Causes which contribute to form or modify the Character of 
Nations in the State of Civilisation. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX, Esq. F.R.S.L. and E., M.R.1.A. 


&c. &c. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
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Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
ae Pra cig ae GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
erloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Berect sold also by J. Chappell, 98, a Exchange; &. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and ‘Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cummi, 


ag» Dublin. — Agent Jor 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





“Ea; Conan Naval and —y ai i 
and Richard Ben: New Burlington Street. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street , Leicester Square. 









